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Dear Reaver: For dear you are; your very name is a pass- 
port to my heart, and by the bare act of reading me you secure my 
eternal affection. I am aware it smells strongly of Grub-street to 
address you thus directly. But I have thought it best to have some 
sort of explanation on the relation subsisting between us, in order 
that we may jog on through the rest of our journey with no danger 
of misapprehension and jarrings by the way. If I talk pretty freely 
of myself, you must regard it not as the peacock-display of self- . 
applauding egotism, but as a kind of warrantable self-defence ! 
against anticipated charges. Every one has a right to speak in his 
own behalf, and to present himself in a proper light to those whose 
suffrages he solicits. Furthermore I am the representative of a ) 
class ; the exponent of the wishes and feelings of an entire constitu- ) 
ency of authors. What I shall say therefore will have not only an 
individual reference to myself, but also a general bearing upon the 
whole ‘irritabile genus.’ And I hope that one thorough exposition of 
the motives on which we act, and the principles by which we 
should be judged, will obviate the future necessity of those long | 
explanatory and apologetic addresses, which burden the prefaces to a) 
our books, producing the same effect as would an anvil dangling at . 
the nose of a race-horse. 
On the other hand, if I make any remark wounding to your 
vanity, as supposing you to be ignorant, vain, or malicious, remem- 
ber that you also are a mere man of straw, set up to be knocked 
down again; an effigy, standing in lieu of all readers, and through 
which both they and you are shot at by proxy, and with no personal 
danger. You will of course be like the listener to a searching 
sermon, who admires its force and applicability to all but himself. 
Observe then that when I say J I always mean myself, although I 
may at the same time express the views of most other authors; | 
and that when I say you, I do not mean you, but whoever can 
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apply to himself or appreciate that particular remark. At first this 
authorship was a very stiff and awkward business, but I am gradu- 
ally getting broken to the trade. My fingers have become pliant, 
and my pen has become so fluent and agile that I should scarce be 
surprised to see it start off of itself in a hand-gallop, and course 
over the paper with all the ease and spirit of an intelligent automa- 
ton. Having acquired this facility in tracing through the fruitful 
furrows of thought, I have resolved to be an author by profession, 
and to talk no more at all, except about politics, the weather, and 
the trifling news of the day. I find that wniting is in every view 
superior to conversation. It is more unconstrained, pleasing, and 
beneficial to both parties. The process of writing is much more 
deliberate than that of conversing, and by consequence less will be 
said, and that of a more solid and well-digested character. The 
pen cannot draw off more than a dozen or a score of pages in a day, 
while the tongue can vibrate three hundred. The communication 
of all our thoughts, then, by the pen, would be productive of a large 
economy in the consumption of those idle words for which we are 
to answer. 

In conversation my auditors feel compelled in civility to listen, 
although they may take no interest, and to look intelligent, although 
they may misunderstand or not understand at all. But to written 
language every one may be as heedful or as heedless as he chooses. 
In conversation there may be no one present who can sympathize 
with, or comprehend me. I may be beneath or above their capacity. 
In writing, I speak or suppose myself to speak to some one as wise 
or as foolish as myself. Out of all my readers there must be some 
who think like me, who can grasp my meaning, and enter into my 
mind. In conversation, my auditors may credit the erroneous or 
disbelieve the true; may admire the frivolous or despise the solid. 
In writing, my remarks are addressed to some at least who can 
estimate their weight or ascertain their lightness. In conversation, 
both I and my company are forced to be respecters of persons. I 
am obliged by fear to suppress the utterance of unpalatable truths, 
or induced by politeness to exhibit a reverence for the despicable. 
My associates are led by the same motives to smooth down their 
frowns at the distasteful, or acquiesce with a mile in the insipid. 
But in books both parties preserve their natural freedom, unabridged 
by conventional enactments, and unsophisticated by refined hypoc- 
risy. On paper I can be harsh even to bitterness on what I detest, 
and no code of urbanity forbids me to sneer at the contemptible as 
ungenteelly as I please. You also can scowl an answer to my 
thunder at your ease, and turn up your nose at my impudence or 
my folly from the comfortable safety of your closets. 

Conversation is on too limited a scale; that stage is too narrow 
for display. But on paper I am talking to the world. I am address- 
ing Lord Brougham, Prince Albert, and the Grand Lama of Thibet. 
Perhaps they don’t listen to me. No matter for that. I think they 
do; the faith of imagination is as strong as the belief of knowledge ; 
and I adapt my language and sentiments to so magnificent an audi- 
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ence. In conversation the listeners are few, the occasion ephemeral, 
and my remarks likely to be forgotten as soon as uttered. Of 
course I can scarce take the trouble to select my words, or ‘ think 

twice before I speak once. But in addressing an assembled uni- 

verse, how could I dare be trivial or careless? If I imagine myself 
sending my words from the hill-top of the present into the depths 

of the twentieth century, whose business is that? The advantage 

is all myown. [rise to the ‘Dorian mood,’ and sing with no feeble 

or uncertain sound. In relation to the myriads who shall move in 

the brightness of those unborn years, I feel like a voice from the 

tombs, and inspire into my manner and my tones the solemnity that 
befits a ghostly visitation. But suppose I dream myself shouting 
to the prospective millions of that embryo world which, built up by 
sub-marine masonry, shall one day unite the ‘ scattered Cyclades’ 
into a fertile continent, and resting on the coral reefs of Polynesia, 
expand its broad green bosom to the greetings of the southern sun? 
Am I not at once invested with the dignity of distance? Do I not 
become a pure and venerated classic, misconceived and mistrans- 
lated ; yet still revered as a remnant of hoar antiquity, and carried 
as a torch to light the steps of Austral archaiologists among the 
dim sepulchral ruins of exterminated nations? Shall I not be 
adduced in support of disputed words in the lexicons of our buried 
language, or cited to illustrate some singular usage or superstitious 
notion of our barbarous age? Will not emeritus professors from 
Otaheite trace the history of my wnitings, and literary pilgrims from 
Tongataboo come to weep in real or feigned enthusiasm over the 
tomb of Polygon? Will not my finest productions be printed in 
Antarctic. text-books, and thumbed by the pupils of Oceanic col- 
leges? May not a princeps edition of these very papers be paraded 
on the stalls of a New-Zealand classical book-seller, and my opera 
omnia moulder in folio repose on the shelves of a South-Sea library? 
The bare thought makes my mind assume the austere character of 
antiquity, and gives my face the severity of expression it will wear 
on the cameos of the thirtieth century. 

Another advantage of writing over talking is, that while in the 
latter the speaker and hearer view each other in the prosaic light of 
reality, in the former each exaggerates the character and capacity of 
the other, and thus a mutual reverence is generated among men, 
and humanity itself exalted. For instance, it would not be surpris- 
ing if, merely because I am an author, you should imagine me to 
be a combination of various incompatible excellences; very eru- 
dite, and very wise, and very philosophically peaceful, and above 
all, walking rigidly by my own published creed. And yet, were 
you to meet me, you would see me as weak and inconsistent as 
the mass; possessing it may be a little more book-wisdom, yet 
drawing but scanty profit from its teachings, and that alas! like 
many other moral dyspeptics, I mse from the banquet of philosophy 
and poetry, and turn to my daily duties with a sick and troubled 
spirit. On the other hand, I conceive you to be the very jewel of a 
reader; kind, candid, and tasteful, discerning all beauties, overlook- 
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ing all deficiences, and blinking at all faults. And yet you may 
be dull by nature, or censorious by habit, or— pardon the para- 
dox — ignorant by education. Or while at a favorable moment 
you might be the beau ideal whom I wish, nay, one who would 
admire my productions as much as I do myself, yet at this present 
time you may be tired or sick, morose or sleepy. You may be 
harassed by duns, impoverished by depreciated stock, or unfortunate 
m love. Apollo shield me from your mercies at such an hour! 
You may admire only tales, or worship nothing but poetry, and pass 
over my essays with cool contempt. You may be a hypocrite, con- 
demning the whole for the worthlessness of a part, or an irreverent 
Mezentius, binding my genius to the dead body of scholastic rules. 
Your charity may mark all that is stupid as original, and stigmatize 
all that is brilliant as a plagiarism ; asif with a dictionary of seventy 
thousand words before me, and the privilege of coining new ones 
at will, I could not weave them into sentences for myself. Lastly, 
you may be an author yourself, possessing a little professional 
jealousy, and glancing over these pages, not for salutary instruction 
or quiet enjoyment, but in order to discover something which you 
have said, or could say better, or to find some jewel which you may 
filch, file, and reset for your next public appearance. While there- 
fore the actual character and acquirements of both might, upon a 
personal acquaintance, induce a mutual contempt, yet standing in 
our present attitude of mysterious and respectful distance, we 
regard each other with a reverent awe; and ignorance, the main 
element of the sublime, envelopes us in an atmosphere of misty 
grandeur. In this relation our mutual feelings are refined and 
softened into something more humanized, kindly, and regardful. 
Prudently banishing from our intercourse the ‘familiarity that 
breeds contempt,’ you think I comprehend all I wnite of, and I 
believe you to appreciate all you read. 

I have another reason for the preference I have expressed; a 
reason individual to myself, and arising from the fact that whenever 
I attempt to repeat a good tale or perpetrate a witticism, I feel 
irresistibly impelled to laugh as heartily as my hearers. This habit 
partly results from the latent promptings of my nature, and is partly 
based on principles of consistency and sound reason. How the 
unnatural and preposterous idea arose that a man should not laugh 
at his own jokes, I cannot imagine. As well require the tragedian 
to wreathe his countenance in smiles, or request the preacher to 
enforce his illustrations by a grin, and clinch his entreaties by a 
horse-laugh. If a bon-mot is made more effective by proceeding 
from a mouth of chiselled sternness, and by no premonitory gleam 
of mirth dawning on a countenance of cold stolidity, then an appeal 
to our tenderness should also be rendered more pathetic by the 
dancing of a merry eye and the sun-light play of joy upon the 
face. But I deny the heightening effect of contrast and surprise in 
the one case as in the other; and if in respect to humor it has 
become a prevalent notion that one’s looks should contradict his 
thoughts, it results only from the envy and perverseness of man- 
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kind. How can one be expected to impose the unnatural and 
painful rigidity of marble on his features when his soul is shaking 
with laughter? Away with hypocrisy and affectation! Away with 
a direct tax on wit! Away with the barbarous law that punishes 
the humorist as if he were a criminal, and constrains him for the 
offence of amusing and fattening others with his jests, to grow lean 
himself by the suppression of his mirth! It is like forcing the giver 
of a generous banquet to.starve amidst his own bounty. It is like 
forbidding an author to read his own works. Horrible! 

But look at the farther advantages of the natural system of 
things. First, laughter like tears is contagious, and often a poor 
joke would elicit peals of merriment, did the joker himself set a 
noisy example. Now no one will deny that he who adds to the 
laughter increases the happiness of men. Secondly, this practice 
would spare the true wit the mortification of seeing his bnghtest 
sallies responded to by unmoved faces, in consequence of his audi- 
tors mistaking the time to laugh. It would also be a great kindness 
to the would-be humorist, since some would be induced through 
charity to join in his cachinnations, and not by sullen silence leave 
him abashed, and fearful of having been foolish instead of witty. 
Thirdly, many are too dull to comprehend a witticism, and yet 
were a charitable signal given them they could roar quite apropos, 
and pass for men of sense and penetration. How often have I 
pitied the ludicrous distress of a poor fellow, who lacked the olfac- 
tories to smell a jest, and from the grave looks of the speaker was 
in perplexity whether to laugh or not. To such the custom of the 
wit’s starting with a significant hem, much more with a pregnant 
laugh, would bring infinite relief. Fourthly, there are many green- 
eyed fellows who cannot bear the wit of others: 


* Men of such sour and vinegar aspéct, 
They will not show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.’ 


Now these wretches would be shown up in their true colors, would 
wits only comply with the impulses of nature ; and if any one, after 
receiving his cue from the promptings of the jester himself, should 
still refuse to laugh at a good hit, he would be known and marked 
as an envious, malignant cur, whom all good men should shun. 

My desire to set this strangely misapprehended matter in its true 
light has led me somewhat astray from my purpose, which was to 
show with how much more grace I can be funny with the pen than 
with the tongue. For notwithstanding all the excellent reasons I 
have just given for one’s laughing at his own wit, I am well aware 
how strongly the prejudices of this age run against my doctrine. I 
therefore abandon conversation, in which I must perforce laugh at 
whatever seems laughable, whether proceeding from myself or 
others, and take refuge in print, where, :owever facetious my 
remarks may be, you can imagine my features to wear a still and 
stony coldness. Moreover, in the cut-and-thrust warfare of oral 
intercourse, my faculties are often so surprised and scattered that I 
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am too late with my rejoinders. The blow is aimed, and the exe- 
cution done before I can draw the sword of repartee, not to say 
parry the assault, and ‘carry the war into Africa. Nay, I have 
sometimes discovered no apposite counter-thrust till a whole day 
thereafter, and even then would have made my tongue 


* Shed fast atonement for its first delay,’ 


had it not seemed too much like taking my enemy at a disadvantage, 
or stabbing him in the dark. Now on paper I can be facetious at 
leisure, and satiric at my ease. I can take deliberate aim at my 
antagonist with a rifle, clear his intrenchments by a shower of 
grape-shot, or pour in upon his entire encampment a continual and 
deafening cannonade. These are great advantages forme. And 
you are not compelled on penalty of dullness to comprehend a joke 
on the instant, or obliged for friendship’s sake to laugh heartily and 
long. You can take the printed witticisms to your chambers, study 
them as you would a problem in Algebra, and according to their 
pungency smile or roar to your liking. Nor are you. forced, as in 
conversation, to sit, the victim of boredom, listening in unutterable 
torture to the thousandth repetition of the same stale jest. For the 
wit which you find in print is a ceaseless fountain of merriment in 
your own possession, always accessible and never obtrusive, and 
from which you can quaff as often or as seldom as you please. If 
ever I publish a book I intend, for our mutual accommodation, to 
add to the usual typographical marks a sign of risibility, consisting 
of a fat face, with puffed cheeks, a wrinkled mouth, and half-shut 
eyes, impressed at the commencement and close of each sentence 
in which I mean to be witty. I can see no sufficient reason why 
an author should not give his readers some directions where they 
are to be merry as well as where they are to be astonished or 
inquisitive. 

As therefore intercourse by writing is so far superior to conversa- 
tion by the tongue, I hope the former may soon exclude the latter 
from seciety. I long to see the time when every man shall have 
his own portable printing-press, embalm the creatures of his mind 
in an inky condiment, stamp the life-giving signature of lead upon 
their foreheads, and lay them away for immortal preservation in 
their paper shrouds. And even now the happy era has begun; for 
paper is cheap, and publishers are kind, and the mines of Missouri 
are exhaustless. Soon may you, O reader! imitate my example, 
and passing from your book-worm existence of gluttonous inaction, 
become an industrious silk-worm, devouring the leafy bloom of the 
Pheebean laurel, and spinning from your own fancy the glittering 
filaments of imperishable thought. After passing your manhood 
in this honorable toil, in your old age may you feast on your 
own fruits in the bower yourself have planted; as a caterpillar 
springs from its mouldering cerements and becomes a child of air, 
waving its gorgeous wings in the sunshine, and banqueting on the 
brightness and fragrancy of flowers. What a glorious era, when 
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every one shall make it his business by profession to write new 
works, and the recreation of his leisure to read them! I have only 
to implore your compliance with one reasonable and modest request, 
which is, that every man will reserve from composing and reading 
his own writings time enough to peruse and admire mine. 

Permit me now to make a few remarks, referring first to my 
style, and secondly to your duties. You must allow me to write in 
my own way, which is to set down all my thoughts, and as it were 
Daguerrotype my mind. I know the rhetoricians talk a great deal 
about condensation and expurgation. But I must think this con- 
ciseness a villanous kind of virtue. I should deem it a mean par- 
simony to bestow only a part of my disposable means on the poor. 
It were but a shabby excuse to say I fear the gift may be unwor- 
thy. This is the old subterfuge of the niggard. My generosity 
prompts me to give all, and it is for you to decide on the value of 
the donation. I may say with Dogberry, that ‘ truly, for mine own 
part, were I as tedious as a king I could find in my heart to bestow 
it all on your worship.’ ‘ Brevity, says the adage, ‘is the soul of 
wit ;’ but then prolixity is its body, and as the soul is invisible and 
impalpable, it follows that the only wit which can be seen and felt 
is of the diffusive kind. Beside, have you not the glorious privi- 
lege of skipping ; the imprescriptible and immemorial right of all 
readers? And how know I what to admit or what exclude? An- 
thors are proverbially blind, and Milton’s sad mistake in preferring 
his glass to his diamonds might be repeated by me. I therefore 
give you all, and leave you to select. 

I have a truly fatherly affection for my mental offspring, and con- 
sidering each thought as a child I cannot bear to destroy it. I may 
amputate some supernumerary limbs and cauterize a few excrescent 
adjectives, which detract from the strength and beauty of its figure ; 
but the essence and frame-work of the idea itself must remain. I 
may take the liberty of licking their rickety forms into shapeliness, 
and I may even combine two or more imperfect formations into a 
sort of Siamese-twin-ship; but as for exterminating life, tis too 
revolting. Sooner than be guilty of infanticide, or rather of ficide, 
(for be it understood that my conceptions are all masculine,) I will 
clothe them and expose them to the tender mercies of the critics. 
The moment they make their appearance I examine if they have 
within them the principle of life, and if I can discern in their baby- 
faces the miniature features of their father — the serious-mirthful 
eye, and the expression ever shifting beneath the April sky of 
thought — I embrace the little Polygons with a gush of paternal joy. 
I cannot lodge them all in the narrow chambers of my brain, nor 
trust them to the chance-charities of a careless audience. To 
imprison them in their natal dungeon, or send them through the oral 
channel to roam unheeded among the myriads of their bodiless and 
homeless kindred, would be consigning their infant beauties to 
speedy dissolution. But ‘tera scripta manet. I therefore dress 
them all in black, as a mourning-suit for their own depravity, and 


bundle them off to the Foundling-Hospital-General of Type. 
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There, if worthy, they can maintain themselves ; if unworthy, it is 
their own fault not mine. I have fulfilled all the duties of a father, 
and they must take their chances among their jostling brotherhood. 

The only mode in which I can prevent my philoprogenitive pro- 
pensity from overrunning all bounds, and crowding the thorough- 
fares of mind with an ill-formed, shivering and helpless population, 
is by refusing to become a father. There is no law in the Republic 
of Letters compelling me to increase the numbers of an already 
over-thronged community, and I am bound by no principle, either of 
philanthropy or justice, to give life to a non-existent and merely 
supposable offspring. Shade of Malthus, I greet thee ! 

Now if you think that this indiscriminate and unrestrained out- 
pouring of my thoughts on paper is a bad style, contrary to all rules 
and productive of all vices, I have to tell you that I know it full 
well, and am sinning with my eyes wide open. I know that Anis- 
totle would start in horror at the avowal of this monstrous practice, 
and Longinus run for his life from this overflow of pearls and mud 
and water to the pure and equal fountain of Hippocrené. But no 
such hoof-smitten well-spring of genius gushes from the soil of my 
fancy ; and the question with me is, whether I shall permit my rivu- 
let to flow freely where and how it lists, or force it in tiny jets 
through the mouth and nose of a garden-Triton. I might whit- 
tle and trim and prune and lop, till my little tree should be a fac- 
simile of a thousand other little trees that bud by system and 
grow by rule. But I had far rather my wild-wood nursling should 
be fanned by the gales of capricious thought, and bloom in wild 
luxuriance beneath the sunshine and the dew of unforced smiles 
and tears, than to see it vegetating in a rhetorical hot-bed, now 
stimulated and now stinted, till reduced to symmetry by the mea- 
sures of criticism, and tortured into loveliness ‘ secundem artem., 

But however bad may be this style, I know not but I shall effect 
as much good by writing ill as well. The taste is formed no less 
by familiarity with the incorrect than the correct. The comparison 
of the faulty with the faultless is the only sure method of basing 
your belief upon principles and converting your judgment into 
knowledge. Is it not also as great pleasure to censure as to praise? 
And has not the study of so many perfect models rendered every 
writer so complete a master of style that criticism has nothing left 
to carp at? Penny-a-liners have improved on Goldsmith, and attor- 
ney’s clerks left Junius in the back-ground. Would it not be charity 
to throw an occasional bone to the rusty fangs of reviewers, whom 
these days of scriptural perfection are threatening with death by 
inanition? JI am tempted to write faultily on purpose, in order to 
give you the exquisite gratification of malice, and exalt you in your 
own eyes by a flattering self-comparison. For myself, I confess to 
so large a transmission of impatient and malignant vanity as to feel 
a secret pleasure on discovering bombast in Johnson or looseness in 
Addison. It brings them down from their unapproachable emi- 
nence into a speaking distance with ordinary mortals. A shameful 
confession, but possessing the rare merit of being true. Now I 
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suppose the same state of things to exist in a measure between 
you and me; that is, you who are beneath me in the art of word- 
weaving find your inferiority diminished, and you who are above 
me feel your preéminence increased by all the faults you may 
detect in me. Even were I to draw from you the exclamations : 
‘ What a heavy fellow is this!’ ‘ What an unconscionable driveller!’ 
I might indeed be mortified at my want of talent, or shocked at 
your deficiency in taste; but I should instantly credit myself to your 
gratitude for having done you a kindness. 4 

I come to your duties. If I chance to say any thing abhorrent to 
your prejudices, you will do well to distrust yourself, and consider 
whether I may not have caught glimpses of a later and better light 
than you. How know you but I have received a scion of Transcen- 
dentalism from the nursery at Boston, or imported a quintessential 
sprig of doctrine from Germany; the natal soil of neological shrub- 
bery and father-land of clairvoyant philosophers? By the very 
position we assume, I occupy the chair of a teacher, and you are 
bound to listen with the open ear and respectful demeanor of a dis- 
ciple. If you choose to write@and I can find time to read, I will 
hearken to you in your turn. If I assert any thing contradictory to 
what you think your knowledge, have the grace to hesitate before 
you condemn. Reflect on the long-accredited infallibility of authors ; 
the well-known universality of their acquirements; and the utter 
improbability of my appearing before an Argus-eyed public, to 
maintain doctrines which I cannot prove, and assert facts which I 
do not know. If your knowledge be absolute and axiomatic in its 
nature, consider that as in Algebra there are two answers to every 
binomial equation, the one positive, the other negative, and both 
demonstrably true ; and as there are two political parties in this 
country opposed to each other in every point, and both undeniably 
and entirely in the right; and as there are innumerable antagonist 
opinions on every thesis in philosophy and religion, all which have 
been clearly proven, and must of course be classed among admitted 
and irrefragable truths; so of the little matters which I discuss, my 
assertions and their reverse may both be correct. And however 
incompatible our opinions may be, I will admit the correctness of 
your propositions provided you concede the truth of mine. But I 
can strain civility no farther: I will halve no differences nor deduct 
one tittle from my infallibility. I am the physician administering 
the dose, and you are the patient, and, by the law of immemorial 
custom, must swallow. If you attempt to prescribe for yourself, 
much more to compound pills for me, all ideas of gradation are 
destroyed, and we are at once thrown from our ethical balance, and 
go spinning round in the demoralizing whirl of a dizzy revolution. 
The literary world becomes an inverted cone, with the author 
pinned to the earth by the apex, and his readers dancing in insurgent 
triumph on its sky-ward base. 

If any passage appears to you as dull, consider it a piece of latent 
wit, whose point is too fine for your obtuse perceptions. If any 
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remark seems unintelligible, never for a moment suspect there is no 
meaning there, but rather a pregnant sense lurking with Truth at the 
bottom of an unfathomable well. If you think I employ any word 
jn an improper application, or weave my thoughts in inelegant 
phraseology, pause and consider whether it be probable that with 
the whole English language to select from, backed by a carte blanche 
on foreign tongues, I should choose any but the purest and most 
appropriate terms. Rely on it, the expressions you would censure 
have a beauty and significance all incomprehensible to you, and are 
the very best that could possibly be employed. Should you meet 
with any thing which, after the exertion of all your charity for my 
motives and all your respect for my authority, is still abhorrent to 
your principles or disgusting to your taste, you must consider me as 
indulging in a vein of ironical wit; and in general whatever you 
like you must regard as being seriously advanced, and all that you 
disapprove of, as uttered only in a spirit of humorous badinage. If 
you adopt these benevolent and equitable principles in your judg- 
ments upon me, we shall float swimmingly down the tide of thought ; 
and should our positions ever be rewersed, I promise to reciprocate 
your kindness in full by the measures of the same golden rule. If 
you are afraid of being deluged by an excess of words, your secur- 
ity lies in the certainty of my stopping with the cessation of my 
ideas. And I not unfrequently reach ‘this consummation devoutly 
to be wished.’ For I have often been driving my mental phaéton, 
Jehu-like, along what I thought a broad and extended thoroughfare, 
when suddenly I have bolted, smash ! — horse, vehicle, and driver, 
pen, paper, and mind — against the end of a cul de sac. 

I have lately conceived a bold and illustrious idea, which I hope 
may not prove myruin. It is that of writing poetry! Sometime 
since I perceived that my words in common conversation often slid 
as of themselves into the jingle of rhyme, and the delight of my 
surprise at the discovery was scarce inferior to that of Moliére’s 
‘Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ on finding that he had been talking 
prose all his life. Determined to cultivate my hitherto unsuspected 
talent for poetry, I procured a Rhyming Dictionary, and by dint of 
much hard labor, with an occasional breeze from Apollo, I have suc- 
ceeded in producing some very tolerable verses. Long familiar 
with the poetry of others, I am sufficiently confident of their har- 
mony and prosodial correctness, and my only fear is lest like 
fEsop’s mask they have no brains. My method is to take the pret- 
tiest chiming words and set them under each other as the conclu- 
sions of so many projected lines. I then fill up the rest of the line 
with other words of mellifluous rotundity, paying less regard to 
their sense than to their music. After accustoming myself for a 
time to write melodiously, I think I can venture to infuse a little 
meaning into my language, and hope at last to fetter full-grown and 
perfect ideas in rhymes whose inward richness shall equal their 
outward glitter, and whose sounds shall be a sweetly-swelling echo 
to their glorious sense. This is the method taken by all consum- 
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mate poets; and should it be equally successful with me, the world 
may be grateful to John Walker, high-priest of the Muses, for a 
rich accession to its stores of pleasure, as I shall have to thank him 
for a letter of introduction to Phebus Apollo. 

Blessed be Cadmus, author of letters, and decuply blessed be 
Faustus, father of type! By the first Grief may exhale its sorrows 
in inky tears, and Mirth diffuse the contagion of its laughter. Affec- 
tion may waft its warm breathings to the absent and dear one, and 
Malice spirt its venom to the ends of the earth. By his mystic 
characters spirit is enabled to converse with spirit, and through the 
avenues of the eye or ear soul may be melted into soul. But the 
second has bestowed on the intellect of man a tenfold power of 
action and a tenfold durability of life. By.him the earth becomes 
the temple of deified Genius, and Virtue is engraven on the mem- 
ory of ages. By him the historian has become the autocrat of 
Russia, and the poet sways the empire of Morocco. By him even 
Dullness may attain the immortality of paper, and Folly be en- 
shrined in an eternity of calf-skin. Mercurial thoughts impressed 
on a layer of lead experience a marvellous chemical change. The 
subtility of the one unites with the solidity of the other, and com- 
bining in a kind of fixed volatility they form a substance of airy 
gravity, and fadeless coloring, and imperishable firmness. Upon 
the application of a little ink and paper those lifeless forms spring 
from their metallic graves in a wondrous resurrection, and walk to 
and fro over all countrie®, and up and down through all ages of our 
world, invested with unchanging beauty and filled with invulnerable 
life. Sometimes indeed the type shadows out an antetype of its 
own nature; the swhstratum and the stratum are equally dull, discol- 
ored and heavy; and one would imagine that the stamp and the 
thought were both dug from the same leaden mine, and moulded in 
the same dingy matrix. 

‘Ohe ! jam satis!’ we are both inclined to exclaim. I will there- 
fore conclude, but with a little more of seriousness. It is very 
possible that the art of printing and the multiplication of books are 
of but small advantage to mankind at last. We read more and 
think less. Instead of studying out and exhibiting in practice a 
system of moral doctrine for ourselves, we find one every where 
ready made to our hands. These chance-found creeds of action 
are of little value in our eyes, and perplexed by their contradictory 
directions we neglect them all. We read and write, and talk like 
angels, and satisfied with this barren morality of the eye and pen 
and tongue, we live by the promptings of our own wayward hearts. 
If the art of printing has given to the voice of Truth a celerity of 
transmission and a universality of utterance unknown before, it has 
also winged the words of Falsehood with the same trackless speed, 
and imparted to its tones the same omnipresent power. They 
spread coéxtensive with and counter-operative to each other, and 
the poison and the antidote grow every where side by side. Men 
are left equally free as before to gather the one or the other; and 
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while the will remains as corrupt and the passions are as powerful 
as ever, I know not that the profusion of their wealth has aided the 
discrimination of their choice. Mankind have always known enough 
of their duty and their interest ; and while they have been wilfully 
deaf to the mandates of the one and the allurements of the other, 
I cannot see by what moral process an accession to their knowledge 
will prove an addition to their virtue. Our acquisitions have been 
mostly of gross material truths, and not all the lbraries of Europe 
have healed up the gangrene of our deep depravity. And were 
_ the overhanging skies converted into a printed scroll; its blue space 
all crowded with the counsels of wisdom; our eyes would still be 
dark with voluntary blindness. Were the earth around us engraved 
all over with salutary teachings, with exhortations to goodness and 
warnings from sin, our feet would still wander among the paths of 
vice and stumble over the mountains of error. Were we like the 
ancient Jews to write our duties on our door-posts and our lintels ; 
were we to tapestry our walls with the lessons of Virtue, and line 
our garments within and without with grave phylacteries, we should 
still knowingly transgress them all. Were the decalogue inscribed 
upon a bandage and pasted on each man’s forehead, encircled by 
the golden rule, he would still meet his neighbor, and after reading 
the comprehensive law of truth and justice and love, would lie to 
him with his tongue, and cheat him with a kiss, and hate the image 
of his God. Am I extravagant? Why they ave already wnitten by 
the finger of our Maker in most living lett@rs, on all the sky, and on 
all the earth, and on his own glorious resemblance in the features of 
his creature, man. ‘The truth, that truth which is essential to our 
life, is legible enough in all the works of nature; and they who 
through prejudice or passion refuse to read it there, would still be 
blind though its characters were emblazoned over all the parts of 
space, and traced by the forked lightning upon our very eye-balls. 
Ah! the voice of Conscience has in all ages uttered its pleadings in 
the heart’s still chambers, and they to whom that inbred monitor 
has whispered in vain would still be deaf, though every atom of the 
universe were vocal with a warning cry. 

Short-sighted then are those enthusiasts who dream that the 
diffusion of mere knowledge will spread a corresponding flow of 
happiness and virtue among men. If unblessed by an efflux from 
the Fountain of moral excellence above, mankind will but imitate 
the sad example of their mother Eve, and from the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge they will obtain a comprehension of the good and 
imbibe a dove of the evil. In their enlarged intelligence and per- 
verted feelings they will be very scientific, and very civilized, and 
very wretched. With the elegant and varied culture of their minds, 
their sensibilities to pain will be multiplied and sharpened, and a 
thousand subtle miseries as yet unknown will torture and desolate 
their hearts. The social tide like the atmosphere of torrid climates 
will pass in frequent and sudden alternations from fury to repose. 
Passion will now burst his fiery way through the human kingdom, 
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and now Ennui will wave his spirit-crushing sceptre over baffled 
longings and expiring hopes. But this we trust is not our destiny. 
For before the star of knowledge shall culminate in its zenith, a 
breath from the centre of being will waken a moral renovation 
through our spiritual frame-work, and our gnarled and dwarfish 
natures shall be again what once they were in Eden; blooming all 
vigorous and fresh, and perennial in their greenness, beneath the 


continual dew of a heavenly benediction. eiernenin. 


WOoOm™MaAN OR WINE. 


AN FPISTLE TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE NEW-ENGLAND SOCIETY, WHO RECOMMENDED THE INTRODUCTION OF 
WOMEN IN PLACE OF WINE AT ENTERTAINMENTS. 


* One of the two, according to your choice, 
Women or wine, you ‘ll have to undergo ; 
Both maladies are fatal to our joys: 
But which to choose I really hardly know 


I have tried both; so those who would a part take, 
May choose between the head-ache and the heart-ache.’ Brron, 


On! weak and fool-hardy reformer, 
To substitute woman for wine ; 

The glow of whose presence is warmer 
Than the sunniest juice of the vine. 


Believe me, less fatal are juleps 
Than women in witchery skilled ; 

For there oozes more venom from two lips 
Than ever from grain was distilled. 


Who barters for beauty his whiskey, 
The change will be certain to rue; 

For her eyes shed a spirit more frisky 
Than lurks in the best ‘ mountain-dew,’ 


Ah! those eyes at each meeting so merry 
You ’ll find to out-sparkle champagne - 

And ringlets more golden than sherry 
Will fuddle as well the poor brain. 


More tapering necks than the bottle’s, 

With mouths more bewildering crowned, 
Will pour from their ravishing throttles 

A stream that a sage would confound. 


If wine makes us brutes, love is able 
To turn us to fools with like ease : 
If the one lays us under the table, 
T’ other brings us at least to our knees. 
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After dinner, when warmed with good eating, 
’T is woman not wine we should flee: 
‘ Perfect Love ’s’ a chasse-café more heating 
Than even abused ‘ eau de vie.’ 


Still at table some mischief she’s brewing ; 
Oft feet scrape acquaintance below: 

Ah! no heel-taps so pregnant with ruin 
As those hidden taps of the toe. 


And hands, between courses at leisure, 
Make friends when there ’s no one to mark : 
Ah! less poison yield grapes under pressure, 
Than fingers thus squeezed in the dark. 


As home reels the toper of beauty, 
How crimson his visage, poor elf! 
How fevered he sleeps! how his duty 

Is left to take care of itself! 


When thwarted, how palsied his powers, 
Till he sinks in despair at death’s door ; 

Oh! if woman her victim thus lowers, 
What, I ask, can the bottle do more ? 


No spirit so ardent as woman’s — 
So sure to intoxicate man: 
Her touch is ‘ delirium tremens,’ 
That maddens him more than the can. 


The glance of hereye is ‘ blue-ruin,’ 
Her blush is the blood of the vine, 
Her pout is a punch, in whose brewing 

Tart, sugar, and spirit combine. 


So sparkling, so heating, so heady, 
No hope for her victim appears : 

Should her smiles only render him giddy, 
He ’ll be surely made drunk by her tears. 


Not the grape-juice of Eden made Adam 
So stupidly forfeit his all ; 

But the lure of his volatile Madam 
Led him tipsily on to his fall. 


Not the wines of fair Cyprus the rover 
So sure as its women beguile: 

Better rest where he is, ‘ half-seas-over,’ 
Than steer for so fatal an isle. 


O! then shun such a tempter as this is, 
Nor commerce so hazardous court: 

Who embarks on the waves of her tresses 
Will grieve that he ventured from Port. 





A Marriage of Convenience.” 


A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE. 


AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 


‘Wit the flame you are so rich in, lighta fire in the kitchen.’ 
‘Litttes Man anv Littte Mar.’ 


‘Wuat do you mean to wear at Mrs. Ball’s on Monday night?’ 
said Emma Crawford to her sister Clara. 

‘1 shall have my book-muslin done up,’ replied her sister. 

‘Oh Clara! for Heaven’s sake get a new dress! . I do hate of all 
things a washed book-muslin. Papa has paid Madame B.; so we 
can get new dresses there.’ 

‘You can do as you please, Emma; but I shall wear my muslin. 
Iam satisfied if my dress is fresh and clean ; at least I prefer it to 
rimning up a new bill, which there will be as much difficulty in 
settling as there was with the last. Emma, I am determined to 
suffer no longer the miseries of debt; and although I do not like to 
look shabby any better than others, I prefer the shabbiness of dress 
to the shabbiness of mind which debt brings with it. No; for the 
future I forswear Madame B.’ 

‘I agree with you, Clara, that nothing can be worse than the life 
we lead; but dowdy I won't look! It is easy enough for you to 
talk of only desiring to look fresh and simple; that style becomes 
you, or at least you look ’most as well; but J, lam nothing if not 
well dressed ; and well dressed, I flatter myself I am something.’ 

There was some truth in this. Clara Crawford was a fair, grace- 
ful girl, prettier in her morming costume than evening dress; but 
never much depending on the fashion of either for additional 
charms. But with Emma it was very different. Brilliant eyes, fine 
hair, and an elegant figure, were perhaps her only positive beau- 
ties ; but with that degree of style, which is so heightened by dress 
that we scarcely know whether the beauty be in the girl or her cos- 
tume ; and certainly in a ball-room, attired in Madame B.’s exqui- 
site gossamers, never was there,a more beautiful, sparkling, brilliant 
creature. Elegance and fashion seemed personified. And airy 
trifler that she looked, few that gazed at her suspected the impa- 
tient heart that beat beneath the privations and mortifications 
which her present position forced her to endure. Mr. and Mrs. 
Crawford had always lived beyond their income, with family in- 
creasing as principal decreased. He scolding at expense and giv- 
ing dinners ; she talking economy that she knew not how to prac- 
tice; and their children had grown up accustomed to both the 
preaching and the scolding that never was followed by example, to 
have expensive tastes and careless habits, with all the accompany- 
ing mortifications that lessening fortune and increasing debts can 
inflict. Upon the two sisters just introduced it had produced. oppo- 
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site effects: in the one a sincere desire to see a change of habits 
that she despaired of; in the other an impatient longing to escape 
such thraldom. But let us return to the discussion in which we 
left them. 

‘Beside, Clara, you only care about looking well in Harry How- 
ard’s eyes, and that you are sure of doing, wear what you will. By 
the way, I think that flirtation has gone on long enough; it can 
result in nothing but making you both wretched, and I advise you 
to put an end to it.’ 

‘Why must it only end in our mutual unhappiness?’ said Clara, 
coloring deeply. 

‘Why? Heavens! Clara, have you lived twenty-one years in 
this world, and particularly the last twelve, and yet not learned that 
there can be no happiness with poverty? Why? I am sure our 
whole life, as far back as I can remember, has been a most eloquent 
commentary on that text.’ 

‘I fully agree with you as to the misery of living beyond one’s 
means; but with economy and industry 

‘ And love, you would say, I suppose. I tell you what, Harrys 
a very agreeable fellow, and no doubt arising lawyer. But ‘rising’ 
is not ‘risen ;’ and toiling for a small income and a small family in 
a small house, with few comforts and no pleasures, may make of 
the charming Harry a cross and fractious husband; and I have no 
doubt it will. And you, so pretty and so spirituelle, must labor 
your soul out, a patient household drudge, unless you should take 
comfort in growing snappish too.’ 

‘ That is a picture indeed,’ said Clara, laughing, ‘ which if I thought 
could ever be realized, would be enough to make me say farewell 
to Harry for ever.’ 

‘ Well, it will, my dear; you may rest assured of that. No; I for 
one have been too long a poor man’s daughter ever to mean to be a 
poor man’s wife. I mean to marry Mr. Brown’ 

‘Mr. Brown! Oh Emma! impossible! Surely you cannot be 
in earnest! Low-born, vulgar in person and manner as in birth; so 
ignorant, so ‘ 

‘So rich, Clara, you may add. As to mind and manners, I must 
not think of them. The establishment is superb; the two are 
never united; one I must have, and he 

, eka interrupted Clara, ‘he was even capable of appreciating you; 
if I thought he had capacity enough to love you 

‘Love me!’ cried Emma, with energy; ‘ Heaven forbid! That 
would be indeed more than I could bear. No; he wants what I 
have ; a wife with a name, (and that by good luck I have,) fashion, 
(which I owe to my dress,) and education, which like all ignorant 
people he reverences. Admire me he may; proud of me he will 
be; but ove me'— Heaven forbid !’ 

‘Dearest Emma,’ said Clara, with earnestness, ‘do not talk so; 
you cannot mean it. When you think of his illiterate 

‘ Have done, Clara, with his deficiences,’ said Emma, impatiently ; 
‘I know them well enough; and if I permitted myself to dwell on 
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them, I should feel with you as if they were insupportable. But 
when I put myself in rapport with him, as Mesmerists say, it is 
through Lawson’s beautiful bonnets, Madame B.’s elegant dresses ; 
through carriages, operas, and other of the blessings and delights of 
fortune ; and it makes me think of him more respectfully. Emma, 

when we can’t get what we want, we must take what we can get; 

and Mr. Brown I can get, and him I mean to take.” And in effect, 

a few days after this conversation, when Mr. Brown made his pro- 

posals in due form to Mr. Crawford for his beautiful daughter, 

Emma signified to her father herconsent. It was not done without 

some tears; but ‘ Down! wantons, down!’ she said to the rebellious 

risings of her heart, as she brushed away the drops and prepared to 

receive her lover. 

Clara deeply felt how unwisely her sister had chosen. She knew 
better than Emma how strong and deep her nature was; and that 
the same susceptibility of feeling which made her so keenly alive 
to the little mortifications she had hitherto borne, would be redoubled 
a thousand fold when she was brought in contact with vulgarity and 
littleness, for which she would feel more responsible than she could 
now easily imagine. Mrs. Crawford had too much of the woman and 
the mother not to sigh ever the sacrifice of her beautiful child; but 
she had too long suffered from one class of evils not to rank them as 
the worst of miseries. As one with the tooth-ache feels as if the 
pain could better be supported in any other part of the body, so 
poor Mrs. Crawford sighed but did not remonstrate. ‘Though she 
could not have urged this marriage, yet as Emma had chosen it she 
did not know but that she had chosen wisely. Mr. Crawford, like 
most expensive men, thought love nonsense and money sense, and 
most gladly gave that consent to Mr. Brown, which he only felt he 
had no right to refuse Harry Howard. 

Harry Howard had no capital but character, first-rate talents, and 
a good start in a slow but sure profession; with grace of manner 
and powers of conversation that would have captivated a less 
romantic girl than Clara Crawford. 

Mr. Brown insisted on naming an early day for their marnage. 
He had bought his article, and was desirous to have it home; and 
Emma, with the feverish impatience of a spirit ill at ease consented, 
thinking the sooner it was over the better; for then at least he 
would cease to play the lover, and she be forced to entertain him 
any longer. And finally it was decided that the marriages of the 
two sisters should take place on the same morning, that day two 
months. 

Bright shone the sun, and all things looked gay on the wedding- 
day. Enveloped in her magnificent veil, and radiant in beauty, 
Emma pledged her faith to the little mean-looking man that stood 
beside her. She slightly shuddered as she placed her hand in his ; 
but it was soon over, and she gracefully bent to receive the con- 
gratulations of her friends. Clara, in a simple dress of white, 
lovely in her changing color and deep emotion, gave her hand to 
him to whom her whole heart was devoted. 
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And soon the bride-cake was distributed and the wedding-guests 
departed. Emma stepped into her elegant chariot to be whirled to 
her husband’s magnificent establishment, while Clara got in a hack 
to be rattled off to the small and scantily-furnished house which 
Harry had prepared for her reception. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘Tue lady was too proud to weep, and too polite to swear.’ HaLieck. 


Autuoven Mr. Brown is scarcely a greater favorite with us than 
with his fair sister-in-law, we must do him the justice to say that 
he was a man of unblemished reputation, (and considering that he 
had made his fortune by the pennies, that is no small praise, ) clear- 
headed in affairs of business, and shrewd in his judgments of men. 
Quiet in his general manners, it was only when brought particu- 
larly in contact with him that you were forced to notice his defi- 
ciences. He was one of the many instances of which our country 
has to boast, (for it is a boast,) of men whe have made themselves 
without the aid of friends or extraordinary opportunities, owing their 
success to their industry, perseverance, economy, and shrewd com- 
mon sense. That Clara however should think that a man of the 
lowest origin, whose very childhood, we had almost said infancy, 
had been passed in putting little gains together, whose youth and 
manhood had been unremittingly devoted to the same object, until 
success had crowned his efforts beyond even his most sanguine 
expectations, was, even with the merits we have admitted him to 
possess, no fit match for a girl of her sister’s highly-educated and 
naturally quick mind, cultivated tastes and elegant manners, is not 
surprising. Clara, perhaps from the circumstance of her attach- 
ment to Harry, partly perhaps from a less quick susceptibility to the 
,various little mortifications and privations of home, may have under- 
rated the advantages of wealth as much as Emma had overrated 
them. 

Emma had now been married a fortnight, and was to see com- 
pany at her own house. Clara had appointed no particular day to 
receive her visiters, as she well knew that few of her gay friends 
would put themselves out of the way to look her up in an obscure 
street and small house. She therefore was at liberty with the rest 
of the world to call on her sister. 

She had scarcely turned the corner of the street where Emma 
lived, when she saw the long line of carriages that stood before her 
door, till they reached half way down the square. It almost seemed 
as if it must be some public occasion. Clara made her way through 
the crowds that filled the spacious drawing-rooms, till she reached 
her sister. Exquisitely dressed, very much excited, and completely 
gratified, never had Emma looked handsomer. There Were crowds 
of pretty women and gay men; and all greeted Clara cordially, for 
both she and Harry were favorites; but their flattering empresse- 
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ment and eager attentions were reserved for Emma. She was now 
at the head of the most brilliant establishment in the city; and 
what dinners, what déjeuners, what fancy-balls might they not 
expect from her! Mr. Brown too—it was a proud and happy day 
for him. His feelings may best be expressed by that poetic frag- 
ment: ‘If I be I,as I suppose I be. Well might he doubt his 
identity, when one of the prettiest women, and of one of the 
proudest families too, was his wife, and the carriages of all the 
fashion and half the wealth of New-York stood before his door. It 
repaid him for all But recollections and reflections are some- 
times invidious. Let by-gones be by-gones. 

Clara was to remain to dinner, when Harry was to join her. It 
was of course Emma’s first party, and the circle invited were the 
choicest flowers of Fashion’s hot-bed. Nothing could exceed the 
elegance of the dinner-service, the splendor of the plate, the bril- 
liancy of every thing. Emma presided with a grace and animation 
that diffused itself among her guests, and the dinner was uncommonly 
gay and agreeable. All went off admirably. As for Mr. Brown, he 
behaved .so quietly that nobody noticed or thought of him; and 
when Clara left the house to walk home with Harry, she did not 
feel quite so sure as usual that Emma had done such a wrong 
thing, or made such a terrible sacrifice. At least she hoped and 
was inclined to believe that it had its compensations. Harry and 
she had had a pleasant day. As we have said before, they were 
favorites; it was their first appearance in society since their mar- 
riage ; they had received a good deal of attention, and they walked 
home merrily discussing the events of the day. As they entered 
their own little parlors, Harry glanced round and half-smilingly 
said: ‘It must be confessed they are very small, Clara.’ But she 
gaily answered: ‘ Dear Harry, they are large enough to contain a 
world of happiness.’ Harry had almost trembled for the contrast ; 
but the happy tone, ‘ the eyes bright with their fond joy, which she 
turned upon him, reassured his jealous heart; and as he drew his 
lovely wife toward him, proud and perfect was his happiness in the 
devotion of this pure and noble girl. 

‘ Dearest, dearest Clara ’ But lovers are proverbially prosy. 
Let it suffice to say, that Harry and Clara had been cooped up in 
their little two-story house, eighteen feet wide, a fortnight, and still 
thought themselves the happiest of the happy. 

The next time the sisters met, it was at Clara’s — Emma’s first 
visit to her sister. She hesitated after she entered, before seating 
herself, supposing that she was only in a passage-way leading to 
the parlors; but observing that Clara gathered up her work from 
the sofa, she recollected herself, and took a place beside her. 

‘And how is Harry? Charming as ever, Clara? And where i is 
he ?’— were Emma’s first questions. 

‘ Oh very well; as lively as usual, and gone to the office long ago.’ 

‘ Long ago! why it is very early ; not yet eleven o'clock. Icame 
early, on purpose to catch you before you went out.’ 

‘Your ‘ early’ and our ‘ early’ mean very different hours, Emma. 
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Harry’s profession is a laborious one; and with only one woman 
and the boy who let you in, I have a good deal to attend to. So 
we breakfast at seven, that we may have a long day before us.’ 

‘Why what in the world can you do, Clara? How can you 
manage with but one woman ?’ 

‘ Better than you could imagine, Emma. By keeping every thing 
in its place, seeing every day that nothing is omitted which should 
be done at the right time, there is not much to be done. Then I 
go every day in the kitchen to give my directions, and frequently 
teach the cook how to dress properly whatever we may have for 
dinner ; for I choose, small as our dinners may be, that they shall 
be well cooked, hot, and neatly served. In short, that Harry shall 
not find in his ‘small house, few comforts and no pleasures,’ as you 
once threatened me.’ 

‘ Well then, I suppose when Harry comes home you tell him how 
smart you have been, and he admires you ?’ 

‘No, I never bore Harry with my household details. We are not 
run so hard for conversation yet; and I do not mean that he shall 
ever associate me with the idea of ‘household drudge.’ He does 
not tell me of the plagues of his business ; it would be hard indeed 
if I were to tease him with my house-keeping. No, I have always 
something pleasant to tell him, and a cheerful parlor to receive 
him.’ 

‘ Very good taste that, my dear, and good sense too; for men so 
soon get used to seeing their wives manage and economize, that he 
might expect it after the necessity for it had passed away.’ 

‘IT am not afraid of that.’ 

‘Well, well; you are on the safe side, and there is no use in 
spoiling even Harry. But Clara; if he is doing well in his profes- 
sion, why did he take such a wee bit of a house as this?’ 

‘We preferred a small house and plainer furniture, with the 
few hundred extra dollars he could afford spent upon the little 
pleasures and luxuries that we must forego if we took a handsomer 
house. You know Harry loves music as dearly as I do; and when 
he has been weary with a long day’s hard work, a couple of hours 
at the opera delights and refreshes him. Then we can give our- 
selves the new books ; and indeed Emma, you can hardly conceive 
the numerous little indulgences we are enabled to enjoy in conse- 
quence of taking this ‘wee bit of a house.’ 

Emma’s carriage was before the door, and she asked Clara to 
pay some visits with her. They talked much, and as Clara thought 
at the time, freely; until she remembered afterward that all freedom 
of communication had been on her side; that her sister had only 
talked of general matters; made but slight allusion to her own 
affairs, and none at all to her husband. She felt uneasy at this 
reserve, which was not natural to Emma’s character, and happiness 
is ever communicative. 

Alas! what could Emma have to communicate? As to her 
establishment, she had already ceased to think of it. The absence 
of the elegance and luxury which now surrounded her had been 
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felt as a grievance, it is true. But does it follow that their posses- 
sion was positive enjoyment? Not at all. It was merely the 
absence of pain, and nothing more. And of her husband could she 
talk? Formerly her mortifications and sorrows had been of a kind 
which she could detail to Clara, ask her sympathy, and receive her 
consolations. But not even to Clara could she now unbosom her 
heart. They were of a class she had scarcely contemplated before, 
or never at least that she should feel them as she found she did. 
She could not dwell upon the ignorance and narrow-mindedness of 
her husband ; upon the innate vulgarity that betrayed itself in almost 
every tone and word when not under the constraint of his ‘ com- 
pany manners:’ (odious term!) In society he said little, and that 
little slowly, that he might be sure his phrases were grammatical, 
and could pass muster before they escaped his lips. But was this 
constraint to last always? By no means; the man was mortal, and 
indemnified himself at home for the efforts he made abroad. Emma 
had too high-toned a mind and too proud a heart to complain of her 
husband ; and there necessarily arose a reserve between the sisters 
that had never existed before. 

In the course of the following week the Howards dined with 
Emma ‘en famille. Trusting to the prudence of her husband’s 
usual manners in society, she had invited a couple of gentlemen, 
one of them a foreigner of distinction, to meet them. Conversation 
was general and became animated, until even Mr. Brown caught 


the spirit; and rarely did his words come so fast, and sadly were - 


they misplaced, and misapplied in a manner that brought the quick 
color more than once to the cheek of his beautiful wife. 

Some slight allusion was made to a very second-rate novel which 
it seemed some of them had not read, but which unfortunately Mr. 
Brown had. It was an unusual circumstance for him to read a 
novel, and when he did, it was slowly and leisurely done; every 
incident was of importance, and stamped itself on his memory as a 
fact. And now to Emma’s confusion he entered on a detail of the 
one in question, with a prosy minuteness suspending all other con- 
versation, that made the blood tingle to the tips of her pretty fingers. 
Emma made up her mind as she left the dining-room, that it was 
the last tume she should gather two or three agreeable men round 
her table. Henceforth her entertainments should be confined to 
those on a large scale. But she soon found that her husband was 
willing to give one or two grand dinners in the course of the win- 
ter, and perhaps a ball; for it gratified his vanity to display his 
wealth, and assure himself occasionally that he could command the 
beauty and the fashion of the city to his fétes. He had no idea 
however of expending so liberally the money which for so many 
years he had toiled to gain, and which nothing now but his vanity 
could have induced him to spend at all. 

And thus Emma found that she had judged most erroneously in 
supposing when she married that she was to have society, atleast, 
on her own terms. She also found, as time wore on, that though 
her husband was proud of her in society, and chose to see her 
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magnificently dressed, yet she had no command of funds. He was 
one of those men who never trust their wives with money. All 
her accounts must pass through his hands, that he might judge for 
himself that there was no unnecessary expense, and above all no 
giving away ; and humiliated and indignant did Emma feel at being 
schooled and treated like a child. Vanity was his only weakness, 
and that alone could combat meanness: all the other points of his 
character were strong, or we should rather say hard ones. The 
perseverance in business that had crowned his efforts with success, 
degenerated into pertinacity in the little details of life, which made 
his wife give up as hopeless any opposition to his plans and pro- 
jects: the rest of his mind was multiplication, addition, and sub- 
traction. Those tastes too which she had looked forward to grati- 
fying, music particularly ; what sympathy could there be between 
them there? And what he did not hke, and what cost money too, 
she must go without. True, he followed always in the. wake of 
fashion ; and if an Italian troupe arrived, or Signor N.’s music, 
‘which more than talks along the walls,’ threw the gay world in a 
fever, he took Emma once to hear them because they were the 
fashion. But once must suffice. 

Books too were a forbidden pleasure ; at least she must not buy 
them. He had indeed a very handsome book-case, with some of 
the old standard works elegantly bound, Johnson, Pope, etc.; big 
names and big books; but the new works, the periodical literature 
of the day, she might borrow of Clara or go without. In short, he 
had no sympathy in her tastes, and no indulgence to supply the 
place of sympathy. If Emma had thought herself ‘ cabinned, 
cribbed, confined,’ before her marriage, because she had wanted the 
means to indulge those elegant accomplishments that her parents 
had delighted to cultivate, what were now her emotions when she 
knew that the will only was wanting to gratify her? Emma had 
not loved her husband when she married him, and her heart closed 
against him still more coldly and haughtily now. She was too 
high-principled and high-bred not to treat him always with the 
respect due to him as her husband; yet he could not but feel the 
truth, and resent not being loved, although he was doing nothing to 
gain that love ; and his eye grew cold and hard as it turned to her, 
and his first impulse was rather to refuse than gratify her. A less 
keen sense of her own superiority and his deficiences on her side, 
or a more liberal and indulgent spirit on his, and they might have 
felt very differently toward each other. 

Chafed in spirits, sick at heart, and weary of the dull monotony 
of the life she led, Emma took advantage of her husband’s absence 
from the city to spend a long day with Clara. The cheerful air of 
the house, the gay tone of her sister's voice, the happiness that 
beamed in her eyes, formed as strange a contrast to Emma’s listless 
air and dissatisfied countenance, as did her elegant demi-toilette to 
Clara’s plain morning dress and the Scotch carpets of her little par- 
lors. She looked indeed like the creature of another sphere, a star 
that had lost the path of its orbit. The new books that lay scat- 
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tered around, the snug look of the little back-parlor, now converted 
into Harry’s library, and more than all, the animated conversation 
of her sister, gradually revived her drooping spirits, and they talked 
and laughed as in other days. 

The hours flew by so rapidly that both sisters were surprised when 
the dinner-hour arrived. Harry came home bringing a couple of 
friends with him; men whom Emma had occasionally seen as lions 
at some literary soirée; but from whose friendly greetings and easy 
tone she’ perceived were constant visiters and intimate friends at 
the Howards’. The dinner was simple and small; but so well 
dressed that daintier persons might have eaten with appetite Con- 
versation was easy, and occasionally warmed into bniliancy; bon- 
mot flew from lip to lip; the graver subjects of literature were lightly 
touched on, and even science glanced at. And Emma observed 
with surprise that Clara joined with interest in their discussions ; 
that she seemed to have kept up with her husband in the ‘march 
of mind;’ and that while her eyes flashed with pride at the stores 
of information and eloquence he poured forth, it was the pride not 
only of the admiring wife, but the keen appreciation of the intel- 
ligent companion, that lighted up her sweet face. Emma, who 
at first felt sadly behind the day, soon caught the excitement 
of the hour. Her mind was too quick and had been too highly 
cultivated, to lose its powers, as she sometimes sadly imagined, for 
the want of mental food ; though dormant her higher capacities had 
certainly been, during this year of her marrage. When she left 
the table, it was with a sense of exhilaration to which she had long 
been a stranger. There had been no husband to blush for, no 
dread of mortifications to check the flow of her spints ; and she said 
to Clara, while assisting her to pour out coffee : 

‘You are a happy woman, Clara.’ 

‘Happy,’ replied Clara; ‘oh Emma! I only sometimes fear that 
it is too great to last; that mortals do not merit it.’ 

‘ Yes, dearest! your happy tempers, your upright economy and 
constant industry, assure it to you. Enjoy it without trembling.’ 

After coffee the piano was opened. It was the only article in 
the house that could be deemed extravagant; but Harry was too 
much of a lover to economize there. His wife was a highly culti- 
vated musician, both as a vocalist and instrumentalist. A profes- 
sional gentleman of merit happened to drop in, and the evening 
closed with music rarely heard in private circles. 

The talents of the two sisters had received the most careful cul- 
ture, but Emma, the most brilliant in all else, had rather surpassed 
heg sister in music. She now found however that she had lost 
much of her powers from want of practice ; and not having kept up 
with the musical world for the last year, the few songs she could 
recall were already out of fashion. And again was she surprised to 
find Clara discussing the new operas, the distinctive merits of the 
different artists, and all that world of melody which she had once 
so delighted in herself, but which she had almost believed existed 
no longer for any one, certainly not for any married woman. 
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How sombre did her own magnificent establishment strike her 
that night as she returned from Clara’s nut-shell of a house, that 
had been so full of wit, and melody, and mirth ! 









CHAPTER IIL. 
‘I x1ssEp it, and repressed ~~ — 
Its father in its face to see ¥YRON. 


‘I rove and shall be beloved! O Life! 
At last I feelthee! Glorious spirit!’ 


At the close of the second year of her marrage, a new era of 
existence opened before Emma in the birth of a daughter. She 
pressed it to her heart, and as she kissed its baby-brow, felt that 
the treasures of a mother’s love were still left her. The child was 
a feeble, puny infant, with pale blue eyes and sandy hair—a min- 
iature of its father; and when it twisted its little features in its 
baby pains, had as much of Mr. Brown’s expression when asked 
for sixpence as one could possibly imagine in a thing so small. 

When Emma’s friends flocked around her to sip their caudle and 
look at her child, the first exclamation was: ‘ How like its father!’ 
But recollection or the expression of Emma’s countenance gener- 
ally changed the sentence into: ‘ No, I don’t know who it takes 
after. Nurse, who does it look like?’ And Nurse invariably an- 
swered: ‘Sure an’ it’s the pictur’ of its mamma. The father’s 
heart opened to the child, and he poured forth that love upon it that 
he had never bestowed upon its mother. And now the parents had 
a mutual subject of interest that inspired kindlier feelings toward 
each other than they had ever yet experienced. The stock too of 
Clara’s happiness received the crowning cup of bliss in the birth of 
a son. 

The delicate constitution of Emma’s child, and indeed her own 
health, which had become much enfeebled, permitted her the 
excuse of passing the summer in the country; where, fortunately 
for her tranquillity, Mr. Brown’s business prevented him from fol- 
lowing her. 

‘ Where do you mean to go this summer, Clara?’ 

‘No where,’ replied Clara. 

‘What! remain in town! Are you not afraid on account of the 
child ?’ 

‘No; my boy is very healthy ; and should he be unwell, I can take 
him for a few days to Staten-Island, Nothing less than its being 
absolutely necessary for him would induce me to leave Harryall 
alone for the summer. Clara said no more, for Emma was going ; 
and in her case she was not surprised that she should; although 
she had always wondered in her heart how the young wives of her 
acquaintance could flock off to the country for months together, 
leaving their husbands to pass their long evenings in their lonely, 
untenanted houses; if indeed, fair Clara, they do pass them there, 
which we sometimes are inclined to doubt. 
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Time wore on, and Harry (he is a favorite, and we still call him 
by his Christian name, though his years are beginning to demand 
more respect,) rose in his profession, and obtained reputation, and 
its inseparable accompaniment, increasing income. Children gath- 
ered round them, and Clara had now three fine boys and one 
pretty, intelligent girl Emma had but two: her daughter and a 
noble boy. He was a superb child. His brilliant eyes flashed with 
intelligence, and his generous temper, high spirit, and bold bearing, 
gave back to his mother the key of her own nature, which she had 
never fully comprehended till she recognized it reflected upon 
her in her own beautiful child. To say that she loved, idolized 
him, can hardly convey the idea of the intensity of her affection. 
Her whole existence seemed bound up in the little being whose 
character already betrayed the seeds of qualities strong either for 
good or evil. Mr. Brown could not but be proud of the child, 
though the little girl continued to be his darling. There was a 
natural sympathy between their dispositions, as in their appearance. 
She was diminutive in form and insignificant in air; a gentle little 
thing, who never offered to divide her play-things, nor yet refused to 
do so when her mother wished it. Emma and her husband were on 
kinder terms since the birth of these children. She had ceased to 
struggle after the unattainable, and centering her heart in her chil- 
dren, had found more tranquillity than she had once thought pos- 
sible. 

One of their first differences about them was on the subject of 
their education. 

‘ Mr. Brown,’ said Emma, ‘if the children are to learn French 
and music, it is time they should commence. My sister has en- 
gaged Mr. L. and Signor A. for her children. They are the first 
masters in the city.’ 

‘ What are their prices?’ asked her husband. 

Emma mentioned their terms. 

‘Surely children of their age do not require such masters as 
those! Inferior persons will answer as well. How on earth can 
Howard afford to throw away his money so?’ 

‘He can afford the first advantages to his children; and their 
education is the last point on which my brother and sister would 
economize. If teachers who perfectly understand themselves are 
ever of importance, they are most so in giving the elements. If 
the foundations are wrong, you can never right them. No, Mr. 
Brown, it is no disgrace to be ignorant of French or music; but bad 
French and poor music are contemptible indeed. If the children 
are to acquire them at all, let them have the best teachers or none. 
Of course the best can always command the highest terms. Emma 
spoke boldly and fearlessly, for her spirit was roused ; and for once 
his sense of his own ignorance and Emma’s superiority conquered. 

‘Well, said he, ‘at least Charley needs no music. We don’t 
want to make a fiddler of him. French he may want; so engage 
Mr. L. for them both, and Signor A. for Anna.’ 

‘I think,’ added Emma, more gently, ‘you make a mistake in not 
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letting Charley learn music too. It appears to me that one of the 
great misfortunes of our young men of wealthy families is want of 
occupation, which very much arises from their uncultivated tastes ; 
and frequently mere idleness leads them into dissipation.’ 

‘ If? said Mr. Brown, kindling with anger till his little gray eyes 
fairly snapped, ‘if ever a son of mine thinks he has nothing to do 
but spend my money on his own idle pleasures, he will find him- 
self mistaken, I can tell him! Nog he shall work as if I had nota 
sixpence to give him!’ 

Emma’s heart beat fast, and she trembled; but she knew from 
experience that opposition or discussion only stereotyped on her 
husband’s brain what she hoped might otherwise pass away and be 
forgotten. 








CHAPTER 





IV 


‘ My boy, thou speakest as I spoke in sin 
Before thy birth. Let me not see renewed 
My misery in thine!’ Brron. 


‘Ciara,’ said Howard, ‘we must take a larger house next May. 
Even your prudence must be satisfied that I can afford it now.’ 

‘ The house is certainly small for us, Harry ; but if we move, we 
must have some new furniture.’ 

‘Certainly. I suppose a couple of thousand dollars added to 
what we have will be sufficient.’ 

‘Oh, amply.’ 

And consequently the following May they moved into a hand- 
some house in a pleasant part of the city. And never was a woman 
happier; for even Clara was not msensible to appearances, nor the 
discomforts of having no pantries on her first floor. 

She had not long been settled, when her husband came home at 
an unusual hour, looking pale and agitated. Clara started : 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Harry, what is the matter?’ 

‘Your brother William, dearest, is ill; and you must go to him 
immediately.’ 

Clara’s youngest brother, a captain in the army, was stationed at 
Buffalo. His wife had died two years after her marrage, leaving 
him an only daughter; and it was the illness of this youngest and 
dearest brother that Harry came now to announce. 

‘I cannot go with you, my love; but you will not mind travelling 
alone ?’ 

‘Oh no; and I shall feel easier if you are with the children.’ 

‘God grant, dearest, that you may find him better! But should 
he be as ill as from this letter I fear he is, relieve his mind at once 
from that which I know presses most heavily upon it—his child. 
Tell him she becomes our child when she loses him, to share alike 
in every advantage in my power to bestow upon her. Of your 
love and tenderness toward her he can need no assurance.’ 

Clara burst into a passion of tears, as she threw herself into 
his arms, and could only say: ‘ My noble husband!’ 
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‘You have but an hour, my love; the boat leaves at three. I 
shall write this afternoon to Mrs. Brown, as I find she is still out of 
town.’ 

Clara arrived in time to see once again that beloved brother; to 
take the load from his mind that oppressed it, and tranquillize his 
heart, beating with tender apprehension for his orphan daughter. 
Could Clara love her husband better than she did? The gentle 
tenderness with which he received poor William’s child made her 
feel that in the ‘lowest depth’ of her love there was still a ‘lower 
deep.’ * 

Emma had returned to the city before Clara had got back, and 
the two sisters mingled their tears together; but there was bitter- 
ness mixed with Emma’s grief. With her small family and im- 
mense means she had no power to serve the child of the brother 
she had loved so well. All must fall on the Howards. 

‘And so Howard has not brats enough of his own, but he must 
adopt another?’ was her husband’s feeling ejaculation on the sub- 
ject. 

‘Yes, Howard has taken my poor brother’s child.’ 

‘And I suppose she is to learn music and French?’ rejoined he, 
sneeringly. 

‘ Certainly; when Harry said she should ‘eat of his bread and 
drink of his cup,’ and share in all things with his children, he did 
not mean to bring her up as a domestic drudge, a kind of upper 
servant, replied Emma, with spirit. ‘No; Harry Howard is truly 
noble, truly generous.’ 

Mr. Brown opened his eyes, and held his breath with astonish- 
ment fora moment; for the idea of educating a ‘ poor relative’ had 
never passed through his brain, except by way of a sneer. He 
only muttered something about ‘ Howard’s being a greater fool than 
he had thought him, and that he could never comprehend him.’ 

No, Emma knew he could not. True generosity and nobility of 
soul were beyond the limits of his comprehension. The adoption 
of this child seemed to vex him. He could not get over it. He 
seemed to feel it as a personal reproach. The first time he saw 
Harry, he said to him: ‘I cannot think, Howard, that you were 
called upon to take that child. Why did you not let the mother’s 
relations keep it?’ 

‘I do not know that they can afford it, replied Howard; ‘and I 
do not see but that it has as strong claims on its father’s family as 
its mother’s. At any rate, none of them came forward, and William 
Crawford’s child shall not beg a home while I have a roof to 
shelter it. 

‘You knew him then?’ 

‘ We were at school together.’ 

‘ Ah, that makes a difference,’ rejoined Brown; and he seemed 
much comforted and soothed by the idea that he had never seen 
the father, and consequently the child could have no claims on him. 

A few days after, Howard read with a smile, among the list of 
donations to the ‘Orphan Asylum,’ ‘ One hundred dollars from B. 
Brown, Esquire.’ 
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The current of Emma’s life had not run so smoothly for some 
years back as when we last adverted to her. Her darling son, as 
he grew out of his first childhood, grew also out of his father’s 
favor; either through some feeling of jealousy of the mother’s 
idolatry, or because he felt already a longing to see him at work, or 
probably both feelings combined. At any rate, his manner became 
stern and severe to the boy; and instead of forming a link between 
the parents, he became the cause of farther estrangement. As we 
have said before, he inherited his mother’s nature with her talents. 
He was as proud as he was ambitious. 

‘Dear mother, try and persuade father to let me enter college. 
Let me be a lawyer, like Uncle Howard. I was in court yesterday 
when he pleaded for that poor man; and oh mother! how I wish 
you could have heard him: Let me enter college. I don’t want 
to go in the counting-house.’ 

‘ Dearest boy, I will do all I can, but I fear your father is quite 
decided on that point. And then in all the fulness of her perfect 
love she tried to reconcile him to what she feared was inevitable ; 
to turn his enthusiasm into another channel, and to talk to him of 
‘merchant princes’ and the ‘ Medici.’ But it would not do. To 
give up his studies and college for the ware-house; no! no! 
Despair was in the thought. Emma used all her powers of per- 
suasion and reasoning with her husband; but the decree had gone 
forth, and change was hopeless. 

One of the points on which Emma and Mr. Brown disagreed, 
was on the propriety of making Charley an allowance of pocket- 
money. ‘No; he thought it would make him extravagant. What 
did a boy of his age want with money? He had never had pocket- 
money ;’ and he seemed to remember his own boyhood only to be 
indignant at the superior advantages that his son possessed. 

Emma consulted her sister as to her management with her boys 
in that respect: ‘Certainly, Mr. Howard gives them an allowance ; 
not much; but he says boys ought always to have a little change 
about them ; that they like to fish and boat on Saturday; and that 
it is tempting them to run in debt or sponge on other boys, which 
Heaven forbid that ours should do, if they have none.’ No; again 
Emma found her husband impenetrable. Once when Charley 
came in, flushed with excitement, and placed in her hand the high- 
est prize he had just won at school, she turned to Mr. Brown and 
said: ‘He has been an industrious boy; I think he merits some 
reward.’ The liberal father put his hand in his pocket and drew forth 
a sixpence, which he pushed toward his son. The proud boy col- 
ored to the forehead, but did not touch it; and as poor Emma put 
out her hand to reach the piece, for from her she knew he would 
refuse nothing: ‘No! no!’ said her husband; ‘if Master’s stomach 
is too proud for that, there take it, Sis;’ and he tossed it to Anna, 
whose little fingers clasped tightly over the silver. 

Charley was now fourteen, and Mr. Brown insisted that he should 
lose no more time, but enter the counting-house at once ; and it was 
done. The boy had not been there a year, when his mother found 
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that his discontent and gloom, instead of diminishing, increased. 
‘ My dearest son,’ said she, ‘ what is it that depresses you so?’ 

‘ Mother, if I must be a merchant, why did not my father place 
me with such a man as Mr. B., or Mr. C., or any body that is a 
gentleman, which Mr. Q.is not? And then he is such a mean man 
too; and mother, I do not like what I see of a merchant’s life. 
Princes one day, and running like mad after their notes the next.’ 

‘ My darling boy, all professions have their toils and draw-backs, 
and all men think their's the hardest. Would you try to be better 
satisfied if your father placed you with Mr. C?’ 

‘ Oh, yes, a thousand times ; almost perfectly happy.’ 

Once more did Emma appeal in her child’s behalf. But ‘ No, 
the fellow’s always grumbling ; let him stay where he is, was the 
reply. 

Thwarted at home, dissatisfied at the ware-house, Emma found 
to her alarm that her son was beginning to stay out late; that his 
brow had a feverish glow that came not from healihy excitement; 
and that little bills were sent to her husband. High scenes and 
coarse invective were bestowed upon the youth, which he bore in 
sullen silence, but which produced no change of conduct, except 
that, dreading the storm and taunts he must encounter on his return 
home, he absented himself more than ever. His mother expostu- 
lated with him earnestly and affectionately, and it had its effect for 
the time. He dearly loved her, and could not bear to see her look 
so sad. But youth and strong passions were more powerful than 
love in that young heart. The gloomy home, the stern, harsh 
father, the absence of all that could attract a naturally gay and 
spirited lad, were more than he could bear; and he broke loose 
again more wildly than before. 

‘ Clara, said her sister to her about this time, ‘what does Mr. 
Howard mean to do with the boys? Has he decided on their pro- 
fessions ?’ 

‘ He has left the boys free to decide for themselves. He says if 
they work against the grain, they never work heartily. Harry has 
entered his father’s office, and Tom received yesterday his warrant 
in the navy. Willy is yet too young to think about the matter.’ 

‘ The navy ?— and does that satisfy Mr. Howard?’ 

‘ Yes; it is a gallant, honorable service, and was the boy’s ardent 
wish. He is of that adventurous, hardy character, that will make, I 
think, a fine officer. Emma, I am happy in my children. My boys 
are fine, generous creatures; and my girls, for Charlotte is almost 
as dear to me as Augusta, all I could wish them.’ 

‘ Ah! Clara,’ said her sister, and she sighed deeply, ‘your children 
have had a happy home, and you and your husband are reaping the 
reward of your judicious indulgence.’ 

It is useless to dwell upon the anxieties and anguish that were 
corroding Emma’s heart ; or how she prayed and reasoned with her 
husband, to induce him to adopt a new course with his son. ‘ Surely 
his only object must be that son’s happiness.’ No; it absolutely 
seemed as if obedience to himself was the first grand object; all 
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else must be secondary to his will. And thus things went on from 
bad to worse, until at last Mr. Brown worked himself up to such a 
pitch of passion, as to declare one evening that if Charley staid out that 
night beyond half-past ten he never should darken his doors again. 

Then, and then only, for the first time since her marriage, did the 
mother and the woman, in the full force of her natural character, 
burst forth. She turned her flashing eyes fully and boldly on her 
husband, as she said resolutely, but with deep emotion: 

‘When you banish Charles for venial faults from your house, you 
banish me also. The home from which he is driven forth to wan- 
der houseless and go to destruction, shall no longer be my home.’ 

Her husband quailed, but added sneeringly : 

‘And may I ask what you propose doing in such a case?’ 

‘No matter what,’ she cried, passionately ; ‘I have acquirements 
that will always enable me to take care of myself. Only you mark 
my words !’ 

The man was conquered; for he saw that she spoke with the 
energy of truth and passion, and was capable of acting up to her 
declaration. Perhaps he had hardly meant the threat when he 
uttered it. At any rate, it never was repeated. 

‘Ah!’ cried Emma, giving way to the intense anguish of her 
spirit when she was alone; ‘am I never to know peace? Here, 
where I had treasured up my heart, my only freight of happi- 
ness, is that too to be shipwrecked? Are the consequences of my 
wretched ’ She stopped; ‘marriage’ was the word upon her 
lips. 

rah! who can tell the end of misery entailed by one sinful act! 
Yes, we say one sinful act; for the woman who pledges her faith 
before Gop and man to one who in her heart she despises, sims, and 
bitterly will she be punished for that sin. This world is not all 
dollars and cents, and the home that is destitute of affection must 
be desolate and wretched indeed. 

But cheer thee, unhappy mother! Yes, thou wit yet have peace. 
Thy devotions and thy prayers have not been poured forth in vain 
for thy heart’s idol. Sanctified and guarded by a mother’s love, he 
will again return to thee; and in full gratitude for thy unweary- 
ing patience and undying love, he will be once again the pride and 
glory of thy maturer years, the comforter and soother of thy declin- 
ing age! 


F. zB. F. 


WHAT Is 1T? 


My first is a short and convenient term, 

Denoting one part of a mercantile firm; 

My next takes a vow ’gainst each am'rous pretender, 
And always belongs to the feminine gender ; 

My third, when the fight waxes deadly and hot, 
Invigorates fools to march up and be shot; 

My whole put together is what, without doubt, 

You at this moment are puzzling your brains to find out. 


Savannah, May 5, 1542. 





Rime of Sir Thopas. 


The Rime of Sir Thopas. 
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CANTO III. 
ARGUMENT. 


Sir Tuopas through some doleful news 
His future glory clear sees ; 

He eats a mighty dinner, af- 
Ter which he very fierce is: 

Against the Dragon points his lance, 
But hits a mark much higher ; 

And after having cleared the mud, 
He jumps into the mire. 


Sometimes well fed, and sometimes fasting, 
O’er hill and dale our wights were hasting, 
Yet nothing worthy found, in dale or 

Hill, to experience their valor. 

Till, sad that their researches throve ill, 
They reached one eve a wretched hovel ; 
Whose dame, with poor fare and worse grace, 
Offered to act the Boniface. 

Now drew gray Night, Day’s chamberlain, 
Her shadow-curtain o’er the plain ; 

Behind the roofless old cow-shed 

The drowsy sun had gone to bed, 

And, like a choking face, his track 

Began to turn from red to black. 

Beside, for many miles around 

No other lodgings could be found ; 

So here they ’re fain to spend the night, 
And stay perhaps their appetite. 


The poor crone busily bestirred her, 

And emptied for her guests her larder ; 

Though sooth its bill of fare was slender, 

And none of’t either young or tender. 

Sir Thopas’ jaw-teeth ne’er did play ‘pon 

More unaccommodating capon, 

And the Squire’s bacon was as rusty 

As, by his side, his hanger en : 

But mighty Hunger soon proved able 

To digest food unpalatable ; 

And when the stock of victual was up, 

She filled deficiences with gossip. 

She asked the Knight if he had heard 

Of what had happed? ‘ No, not a word.’ 
* Alack-a-day !’ she cried, and straight 

Began to weep and curse her fate : 
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And named, as fast she plied her ‘kerchief, 
The very thing he was in search of. 

Now ‘tis well known that woman’s tongue 
By Nature is created long ; 

But when ’t is stretched by grief and treuble, 
Its length is multiplied by double. 

Therefore I cannot give, verbatim, 

Facts as the old crone did relate ’em; 

But what here follows, without fail, 

Is the pith of her long-winded tale. 


She said a beast of Dragon brood 
Infested all the neighborhood, 
Whose cavernous and dreary den 
Was on the borders of a fen 
Which lay some twenty miles or more 

To the northward from her cottage door. 
That he, before the break of day, 

Of late, to her hut took his way ; 

‘ With one whisk of his paw,’ she said, 

He knocked the roof from off the shed ; 

And before I my sons could rouse up, 

The beast had eaten both my cows up;’ 
Here, except some sad moans and mutterings, 
Her grief completely choked her utterance, 
And tears as fast ran from her eyne, 

As milk from th’ udders of her kine. 
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No farmer near,’ continued she, 
‘ Has any ‘critters’ more than me; 
Cattle can safely keep their stalls 
Nowhere but in the castle walls; 
And thrice in person Lord Pangolpho 
Has valiantly attacked this tall foe ; 
But he and all his-warlike train, 
Thrice foiled, have hastened home again : 
While, each time they attacked the beast, 
He caught some two or three at least, 
And, without slacking in his course, 
Made but two bites of man and horse! 
To think of such a horrid craw full, 
I vow! is positively awful!’ 


Much more she told as true, though for’t 
The only voucher was report ; 

And when at last she was exhausted, 
They went to bed: she in the straw staid. 






But Thopas was so pleased to think 
O’ the news, he could not sleep a wink. 

That lovely female figure meant sure 

To put him just on this-adventure : 

The beast with one proud thought did fill him, 
That he was predrdained to kill him! 

The long-drawn hours of lazy Night 

Passed in imaginary fight ; 

And as the white moon slowly sunk west, 
High rose his brilliant dreams of conquest. 

In thought, as he tossed from side to side, 

He laid shrewd blows on’s leather hide : 
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At last, quicker than I can tell ye, 
He stabs him in the soft-skinned belly, 

And straight the outlandish monster, slain, 
Rolls his huge bulk prone on the plain! 
Then all the neighborhood assemble, 

With plausive shouts the earth doth tremble ; 
Then his night-visiter proves to be 

A high-born, wealthy, gay Ladye, 

Who heals the wounds he got in fight, 

And loves and weds the conquering Knight! 













































By the time he ’d wedded his Ladye, 
The sun got up, and so did he. 
Fiercely he roused Jock, bade him speed, 
And saddle quick his warlike steed ; 
Then off he started, in such haste 

That he forgot to break his fast ; 

Nor did hungry Jock remonstrate, sith 

Th’ old crone had nought to break it with. 






Now, though impatient was Sir Thopas, 
His horse persisted in a slow pace. 

In vain he pushed his rowels all u 

In his lean sides, and made him gallop: 
Soon spent what speed his broken wind held, 
Down to a walk the gallop dwindled. 

Thus many dull hours slowly past, till 

At length they reach Pangolpho’s castle, 
Where, faint and hungry, they alight, 

But not without an appetite. 

Nor while such empty, fasting plight in, 
Felt Thopas in a mood for fighting ; 

Though without doubt his lack of mettle 
Was owing to the want of victual ; 

And if interpreted aright would 

Imply no slur upon his knighthood. 

For doctors and dinners both decide, 

Valor and Victuals are allied 

So closely, that the want of fother 
Always insures the lack of t’ other. 





But Lord Pangolpho, spite of dragons, 
Had cellars stouen with dusty flagons, 
And larder loaded with good cheer 
Enough to last for half a year. 

So down they sat to dinner, where 
Our Knight did justice to his share ; 
And after two-hours’ meal began, 
Well-pleased, to feel his inner man, 
Erewhile so empty, lean, and limber, 
Now stiffly braced with belly-timber, 
Brimful of beef, beer, pork, pies, porridge, 
Chops, chicken, custards, cakes, and courage, 
He inly felt himself about able 

To cope with champion so redoubtable. 









Just as he’d finished the last taste, 
A scout announced, in dreadful haste, 
That the old Dragon might be seen, 
Coming, far off, across the green : 
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Switching his tail with such dire rigor, as 
Foretold his appetite was vigorous. 
Instanter, with impatient speed, 

Sir Thopas arms and mounts his steed ; 
Lays his long lance in rest, and so 

Rides out to meet th’ advancing foe. 


Across the green and level lawn 

The scaly Hell-brood thundered on, 
Crossing above his snout, swift fly 

Young lightnings when he winks his eye: 
And clouds of mist oppress the breezes, 
Mingled with sparks, whene’er he sneezes. 
He like a 1—e had six long paws, 

Armed with excruciating claws, 

That from the meadows he passed over 
Tore up the tender grass and clover: 

And brazen wings, that loud did rattle 

Over his head in march or battle, 

Like gongs in th’ Astor House, whose chime 
Tells boarders it is dinner-time, 

Wide opened he his maw tremendous ; 

Ye ministers of grace defend us! 

Why, were there many teeth there?’ Ay, Sirs! 
And red as blood were his incisors ! 

His many-pointed molars too 

All wore the same deep gory hue, 

And ’t is supposed they all grew red on 

The kind of provender they fed on; 

Like pigs, whose bones grow red and redder, 
The more their swill is mixed with madder. 
But chief his tail caused consternation, 
*T was moulded in so dire a fashion : 

In size it was full twice the length 

Of’s body, and of wondrous strength ; 
Knotted and knobbed to make it stout, 

Like lash of cruel Russian knout ; 

Or, as we read in the Almanac, 

Like the great Nahant sea-serpent’s back. 
Now with this tail he lashed his side, 

And struck fire from his scaly hide ; 

Now, furious, scourged the groaning ground, 
Far scattering grass and gravel round. 

The stars, scared at his mad career, 

Became invisible from fear ; 

And mild young ae silver tip had ease 
Only by flying to the Antipodes ! 


= 


From turret, tower, and battlement 

All eyes on Thopas were intent ; 

Whose gallant steed, in swift career, 

Now to the Dragon brought him near. 

The combatants, ere the first blow, 

Each darkly frowned upon his foe, 

While kindling bright with flashing ire, 
Each fixed eye burned with livid fire ; 
When suddenly Sir Thopas’ steed 

To a dead halt changed bis headlong speed ; 
And under thumps, spurs, kicks, and curses, 
His stubborn stand-still only worse is. 
Loud shouts and cries, curses and clatter, 
Burst from the lips of each spectator : 
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The foe himself his speed represses ; 
Behind, his long tail motionless is, 1 | 
His eyes stopped winking, nose stopped sneezing, Wi 
His wings awhile their loud din ceasing, | 
And all to satisfy his doubt 
As to what the horse could be about. 
Yet rider’s spurs, spectators’ cheers, 
And Dragon’s stare, inspired no fears, 
Nor made this brave old steed relent, 
Nor waver in his stern intent ; 
But calmly, like a horse well bred, 
He stretched, and — and — then rode ahead ! 






But straight the scaly foe perceives 
A strange perfume upon the breeze, 

Unsmelt before ; whereat his nose 

Indignant waxed, like Trinculo’s, 

At this solution of his doubt, 

Contemptuous, he turned up his snout ; 

And as the foe now galloped near, 

The Dragon turned his dreadful rear, 

And’s tail, deliberately slow, 

Aimed at the Knight a deadly blow. 

Now, that he might so hard a thump shun, 
Required considerable gumption ; 

Much more, ’faith, than Sir Knight possessed, 
When straddling such a wayward beast ; 

And while debating some queer crotchet, 

By which his nimbleness might dodge it, 

The knotted tail, whistling for slaughter, 
Just struck him between wind and water; 
Which means, say sailors, ’twixt breast-bone 
And eighteen inches farther down. 

The blow came with such wondrous force, 

It whipt him up from off his horse, 

And through the air swift whizzing on, it 
Sent him like cannon-ball or comet: 
Which aéry journey took so long, 

There ’s full time for our humble song 
To tell what luck the courser found, 
Before Sir Knight can reach the ground. 


When from his back our Dragon bold 
Had whisked the rider, as I’ve told, 
Appetite prompted to proceed 

And make a dinner of the steed ; 
But when he saw his age, his tail, 
His ribs, and hips — they turned the scale, 
And proved the hack, beyond all question, 
Too old and tough for his digestion. 

So leaving him upon the plain, 

To hobble, solus, Cae again, 

He in a new direction sought 

The involuntary aéronaut. 






Sir Knight, with lance still couched, in fear 
Traversed the ambient atmosphere ; 
And so swift was his onward force, 
Birds had no time to clear the course ; 
Thus many an untimely capon 

Was spitted, unplucked, on his weapon. 
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An eagle dodged him quick as wink, 

But he pierced Tom-tit and Bob-o’-link : 
An old owl, much to his surprise, 

Found himself stuck between the eyes ; 
And, en passant, his heels gave knocks 

To a heron and two sparrow-hawks. 

Then, when his long course culminated, 
And down he steered with speed unbated, 
A black storm-cloud as he passed through, 
He split a thunderbolt in two; 

Whose fragments, scattered far about, 

Did put three Jack-o’ Lanterns out ; 

Thus saving barns, with kye and hay, 
Which that bolt would have swept away, 
And sparing hinds a horrid frightening 

At seeing their hay-stacks struck by lightning. 
At length, after a four-mile heat 

Made his parabola complete, 

Swift down he plumped, like old King Log, 
Up to his middle in a bog. 


Should now my readers make objection 
To the extravagance of fiction, 

Them I remind ’t is my intent 

To err not without precedent. 

A rhymed romance who e’er did know so 
Fine as ‘ Orlando Furioso ?’* 

And yet its author, called ‘ divine, 
Somewhere in Canto X XIX, 

Of Rodomont he doth affirm it, 

He jerked three miles a harmless hermit ! 
tel his chief hero, stranger still, 

Kicked a poor ass a mile up hill! 
Although while he thus played the fool, 
His wits were gone a-gathering wool, 

A trait which some, who judge too hard, 
Might say he borrowed from the Bard. 


Now if you keep it well in mind 

That these two were of human kind, 
Whereas the feat you quarrel with 

Was done by a beast who had more pith 
And marrow in his tail alone, 

Than any hundred men could own; 
You ought not, ye who cavils bring, 

If still displeased that every thing 

Like probability is lost, to 

Blame me so much as Ariosto. 


Now let Sir Thopas settle matters 

With mire, mosquitoes, alligators, 

And lizards, for a month; about 

Which time our verse shall help him out. 
A promise we intend to stand to, 

And will redeem in our Fourth Canto. 


* Or who e’er knew so great a goose as 
Joun Hoo sg, for mediing with the Muses? 
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‘DOMESTIC SERVITUDE.’ 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ENICKERBOCKER. 









Sir: Among the phrases which may be considered characteristic 
of this philanthropic age, there is one which in its literal significa- 
tion is used I believe principally in enlightened England, but which 
is sometimes also found useful in the metaphorical language of our } 
own country. I allude to the expression, ‘establishing a raw.’ i 
This is an idea which is sometimes called up even in the mild H 

encounters of our milk-and-water politicians, who congratulate 
themselves upon having found or formed a peculiarly tender spot . 
in an opponent’s character or temper, as affording the means of 
improving him by the application of home-touching remarks. 
Beside this kind of ‘raws, there are some which are so thor- } 
oughly established by circumstances, that any approach to a touch 
. 












awakens the sufferer to a sensitiveness which appears scarcely 
comprehensible to him whose withers are unwrung. Your corres- 
pondent ‘ H. F.’, by a mere flourish of his pen, has called my expe- 
rienced housewifely nerves into such quivering life, that I must L 
throw myself upon your indulgence for a corner in your Magazine, 
in which to give very limited utterance to an overflowing soul. O! . 
how eloquent I could be! But I forbear. Yet you will not deny 
me the privilege of a short preliminary view of the ground. 

There is undeniably a great deal of work to be done in this 
world-—a great deal of coarse, dirty business. The very neces- 
sities of life — putting luxuries out of the question — the bare neces- 
sities of life require daily labor of a character uncongenial to any 
thing like refinement of habits. The grand struggle, ever since 
Babel, has been who should not do this work. Those who have 
had the power have always found somebody on whom to put it off; 
and it would be hard to show that those who have been induced to 
undertake it have been made miserable by the mere labor. Where 
they have been an unhappy class, the cause must be sought in the 
evil tempers of their employers, and not in the bare accident of 
position. Involuntary servitude is of course a condition in whose 
favor nothing can be said; but voluntary labor, in the shape of 
floor-scrubbing and dinner-cooking, is no more oppressive or degrad- 
ing in itself than the building of houses or the tarring of ropes. 
As to rank, performing a mechanical business for which one is paid 
as surely excludes you from the supper-parties of your employer, as 
would the preparation of the dainties there displayed; and why? 
Because the man to whose comfort or pride you contribute, and who 
in his turn assists to support your family, despises you? By no 
means. But his associations are different— we say not superior; 
that shall be either an open or a relinquished point — but different ; 
and an attempt to force union where separation is instinctive 
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would be productive of pleasure to neither party. Yet each, i pro- 
portion to his mental enlargement, feels abundant respect for the 
good qualities of the other. And I can perceive but little differ- 
ence between this case and that of one who is hired to perform 
certain services in a family. A comfortable support, (not ‘small 
wages,’ my good ‘ H. F.,’) a comfortable support and kind treatment 
are the proper return for the activity and probity which the well- 
principled domestic feels to belong to his part of the compact. If 
there be a difference in the cases, it is only that the household 
employé, being by closer contact more continually reminded of the 
distinction between the employer and himself, is under greater 
temptation to the weakness of false pride and the sin of envy, and 
has therefore a claim to a greater measure of forbearing kindness. 

The philosophy of life is nowhere so complicated as in the 
United States, where people have one set of maxims for theory and 
another for practice; where they maintain most vehemently doc- 
trines akin to those of the Stoics, yet find Epicurean habits essen- 
tial to their happiness. What plausible and shining webs are 
woven from the axiom that all men are and forever should be equal 
in all things! How easy is it to show (on paper) that distinctions 
in society are neither necessary nor proper; that it must be a repre- 
hensible pride which would make any difference between the 
laborer and the artist, the philosopher and his butcher, the architect 
and the hod-carrier! Fine-spun theories like these may be so cun- 
ningly devised that no flaw shall be discoverable to the logician, 
yet one touch of plain, practical common sense shall send them 
flying like a disturbed reverie. The moment we assent to the 
proposition that there shall be no distinctions in society, we decide 
that every body shall be engaged in menial labor. To have a class 
for that purpose is a contradiction in terms. Menial labor implies 
soiled clothes, coarse fingers, a stout and tasteless dress —a mind 
occupied with petty details. This at once annihilates all exterior 
refinement; and whatever does this, extinguishes the arts, and 
reduces man to the condition of the savage. And this is the state 
of things which your correspondent recommends to our complacent 
contemplation ! 

Nations, like individuals, have their weak points, and this is ours. 
It is the duty of good citizens not to encourage national delusions, 
but to contribute if possible to the general enlightenment. The 
diffusion of the better kinds of knowledge is directly calculated to 
abate the evils which have arisen in the relation of master and 
servant ; and I contend that those who present this subject in the 
light in which it is viewed by your correspondent, are contributing 
to retard the progress of the philosophy of life in a very important 
particular. I think those who hold the ready pen would be more 
usefully employed in showing that the contract between the hirer 
and the heree, in the matter of domestic service, is a definite bargain, 
two-sided like any other, binding both parties with equal force, and 
no more authorizing hatred and envy on one side than haughtiness 
and rudeness on the other; than in informing the damsel who 
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glances at the KnickerBockKeEr while she is dusting the parlor, that 
‘far from exacting-servants being a cause of complaint, they should 
be looked upon as indications of a happy and prosperous condition 
of human affairs!’ And we are called upon too to be thankful that 
‘we live in a land where men must be their own servants, since 
every man can and will be his own master!’ As rationally might 
a watch-maker rejoice that he lived where men were too indepen- 
dent to make springs and balance-wheels, since they could and 
would show their good sense by making dial-plates and hands only! 
We used to believe in the advantages of a division of labor, and 
there is a musty proverb which says, ‘ Order is Heaven’s first law ;’ 
but the school-master has been abroad in our land, and ‘ mous avons 
changé tout cela!’ ‘H. F’ seems disposed to invest with /’air 
noble the silliest blunder we have ever yet made. He not only 
says things are so, but that they ought to be so! Precious doctrine 
this! Itis not the fashion to talk of ‘incendiarism’ at the North, 
but if it were, I know not what a jury of housewives would call 
the Beotian philosophy of ‘H. F’ The contents of the coffee-pot 
under the administration of poor crazy Margaret would make him 
as palatable a beverage as we should be disposed to award him for 
three calendar months, at the very least. By the by, we are given 
to understand that none but the poor maniac behaved decently; of 
course any girl who would condescend to do housework well must 
be crazy. ( Three groans.) 

O! my dear Sir, (for one can feel regard for even an abstraction 
so agreeable as the KnickersockeEr,) in the name of all the abused 
and hard-working ladies in the community, Mrs. ‘ H. F.’ inclusive, 
let me beseech you to use your influence with your correspondent ! 
Tell him that potent and valuable as are closet sages on many of 
the great points connected with the order and happiness of the 
world, there are some subjects which should be handled only by 
the practical; and that gentleman can hardly be supposed such, 
even although they may have cooked one breakfast. Our friend’s 
benevolence shines in every line of his agreeable tract, and he no 
doubt thought himself fully qualified for the discussion ; but if he 
is determined to fit himself thoroughly for an enlightened contem- 
plation of this most important of all the domestic relations, (except- 
ing perhaps that which makes dinners necessary,) I can point him 
to a region where ‘help’ claims the pas in all things; where the 
mistress holds the baby while the ‘help’ takes tea first, by way of 
improvement upon the daily practice of eating and drinking in the 
closest juxta-position ; and where, if the table be not of patriarchal 
dimensions, the children of the family must wait, in order that the 
hired men and maids may eat with their employers. This is the 
true college for the instruction of such theorists as ‘ H. F.;’ and 
I shall not fail to leave my name and address at your publication 
office, in order that your correspondent may show his sincerity by 
coming at once into training. After one year’s experience under 
my own eye, I shall be willing he should write again for the Knicx- 
ERBOCKER on the subject of what he is pleased to term ‘ Domestic 


Servitude.’ No Tuxortsr. 












The Indian Wrfe. 


a Se DO ee ah oe Bae meee Ms 


Tue glittering dew on leaf and blade 
Flashed bright in Morning’s beam, 

When an Indian wife unmoored her skiff, 
And launched upon the stream. 


One hand, as’t were instinctively, 
The paddle, listless, plied ; 

The other clasped a dark-browed child 
All closely to her side. 


Afar the foaming cataract 
On her dread pathw ay lay; 

Her gaze was on the arch that seemed 
The portal of her way: 


And a song was on her pallid lip, 
And a wild light in her eye, 

As the current bore her swiftly on 
Adown the stream, to die. 


‘ There ’s a dark-eyed fawn in Maquon’s lodge ; 
Will he miss the Bounding Doe ? 
Will the hunter’s foot be on our trail 
To the land where our spirits go ? 


‘ How could I brook that another there 
In my own fair home should rest 4 
That my warrior’s head should pillowed lie 
In sleep, on another’s breast # 


* That another’s lip should welcome him 
All gladly from the chase ; 
While my heart grew faint once more to meet 
His clasping, fond embrace ? 


‘ That another there her mat should spread 
Beside our wigwam fire; 
That another’s babe with mine should share 
The love of his warrior sire ? 


‘I have borne thee forth, Bae Bh noble boy ! 


From thy couch of panther’s skin ; 
When the chief returns he will know the hawk 
In the eagle’s nest hath been! 


‘I have launched our birchen-bark canoe ; 
We are journeying to the west, 
We are bound to the happy hunting- grounds 
In the Islands of the Blest. 
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‘Droop’st thou, my child? Thy cheek is pale, 
Thy lips their hue forsake ; 
Dost thou fear to pass the waterfall, 
Ere we reach the Silent Lake ? 


‘ Hear’st thou not soft spirit-voices call ? 
And mid the glittering spray 
Seest thou not where bright Manitou stands, 
And beckons me away 


‘ITcome!—Icome!’ A shriek rose high 
Above the cataract’s roar ; 
And the echoing hills gave back the cry 
From the forest-girdled shore. 


THE FAIR INCONNU. 


AN AUTHENTIC SKETCH 


Asout four years since, on board one of the steam-boats, on her 
passage from New-York to Albany, three strangers were observed ; 
an elderly man and woman, with nothing about their persons to 
distinguish them from other passengers, and a much younger 
female, who might have passed for their daughter but that some- 


thing in her appearance and movement occasionally marked her 
as of superior rank. The elder couple, with very few words 
of conversation, promenaded the upper deck, while the boat was 
passing through the interesting scenery of the Palisades and High- 
lands; and their companion kept pace with them, except when 
some object drew her to the railing on either side, the better to 
gratify her curiosity. 

Among the many loungers on the benches, some beguiling time 
with the newspapers of the day or engaged in conversation, a 
gentleman of prepossessing appearance reclined at his ease. Hav- 
ing no companion, it was natural that he should particularly notice 
not only the points of attraction constantly presenting themselves 
on the shores of the majestic Hudson, but also the motley collection 
of travellers who surrounded him. The young female already 
mentioned certainly could not suppose herself the object of any 
one’s curiosity, being as plainly habited as those to whom she 
evidently belonged, for all might reasonably have been set down as 
unpresuming citizens of the middling class. She nevertheless had 
drawn a greater share of the lone gentleman’s notice than he 
bestowed on others. He arose and walked the deck; they came 
frequently in contact, as each appeared intent on a common object ; 
but so delicate was his conduct that suspicion of design could not 
be imagined. Common civility induced an occasional remark on 
the gentleman’s part; the young woman’s polished manner of 
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acknowledging such trifling attention excited his desire to ascer- 
tain who she really was, for he felt assured that she must be of a 
rank above what her own plain habiliments and the bearing of her 
companions bespoke her. With these, her only communication 
was by monosyllables, and her air toward them seemed rather 
habitually commanding, while on their part the deferential could 
not be kept under. 

Urbanity naturally begets confidence among cultivated persons. 
That the gentleman was such unquestionably, his companion felt 
sure ; and she had no reserve in the intercourse which in the ordi- 
nary course of steam-boat travelling she expected could last only a 
few hours. She therefore freely asked information of much which 
she desired to know, and he was competent to satisfy her utmost 
inquiry. The theme naturally reverted to events of the Revolu- 
tionary war, as they passed by the fortresses, conjuring up the 
reminiscences of the unfortunate AnpreE and the traitor ARNOLD. 
It was now plainly to be perceived that the questioner was an 
English woman, possessing a mind of unusual strength. West- 
Point here appeared in the distance, and the gentleman had much 
to explain of the military academy, the cadets, the en 
the accommodation for visiters, ete. 

When they neared the landing-place, the young woman, as if 
gratefully impressed by the kind pains the gentleman had taken to 
enlighten her curiosity, gracefully observed, that here their joumey 
together terminated, and turned toward her companions, to whom 
she was overheard saying: ‘I mean to stop a day or two in this 
place. This was not in the tone of one asking a favor, but rather 
of a person used to dictate. The good man took up his vallise, 
the wife her band-box, while she with a light hand-basket trudged 
with them toward the gang-way. 

The young woman might not have had a face formed to captivate 
every beholder with its loveliness; she might have possessed a 
figure that was totally unnoticed by all the other passengers, except 
the gentleman who had so condescendingly spoken to her; but 
there was an indescribable something about her that excited him to 
know more. His determination was instantly taken; and with 
his little carpet-bag, he landed at the same moment. The trio 
were stopped, as customary at West-Point, by the sentry on duty, 
and directed to enter their names on a slate which he presented for 
the purpose. Wherefore should our gentleman desire to learn their 
names more particularly than those of more fashionable-looking 
people going through the same ceremony? Thus it was, however; 
but he observed nothing more inscribed than simply, ‘ Mr. Williiam- 
son, wife, and niece’ The modest party let their betters pass 
onward, following at a moderate distance; and when the gentle- 
man had scrawled Mr. Anderson as his cognomen, he went in 
pursuit. 

That he should take the same road with the young woman's 
party was by no means extraordinary, there being as is well known 
but one. Neither was there any thing remarkable in his overtak- 
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ing them, the elder couple not being over alert, and their protege 
apparently unused to the gait of a farm-house girl or pert waiting- 
woman. With a respectful bow of recognition he might have 
passed them, but for a graceful wave of the younger person’s hand, 
and a good-natured observation that this ‘was a pleasure altogether 
unexpected.’ 

Something singularly interesting about this mysterious young 
woman compelled Mr. Anderson to slacken his pace, and offer his 
arm, which was accepted with the freedom of an old acquaintance. 
The hill being tedious to ascend, many were the opportunities of 
turning round and animadverting on the delectable surrounding 
scenery. Surely nothing can equal the charms of West-Point in 
the much-vaunted inland views of England! What the lakes of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland present in miniature, are seen on 
a grand scale through the whole length of the Hudson. So fasci- 
nated did the young person appear, that if, as Mr. Anderson sus- 
pected, she had an incognito to observe, she was thrown completely 
off her guard. He saw in the plain girl with a close straw bonnet, 
which a milliner’s apprentice would disdain to wear in Broadway or 
Chatham-street, a superior mind, cultivated to an extraordinary 
degree. He listened to her remarks with astonishment, and fre- 
quently glanced inquisitively from her to the elder couple, as though 
he would say: ‘’ Tis deception ; she cannot be theirniece!’ At one 
moment she exclaimed: ‘ Here I shall stay at least a week: I 
must sketch some of these beauties!’ ‘So she is an artist!’ said 
Anderson to himself; ‘I must find out who she is.’ 

Well, to Cozzens’, that prince of gentleman-like inn-keepers, they 
got at last, and again Anderson consulted the book of entry, but 
with the same success as at the landing: nothing met his eye but 
‘ Mr. Williamson, wife, and niece’ At dinner-time, a vacant chair 
by the niece’s side afforded him a farther opportunity of observing 
character; and he felicitated himself that chance had brought 
him acquainted with a female far above the coquetish arts so 
usually adopted by pretty women. But if Anderson was pleased 
with the old couple’s niece, she on the other hand could not fail to 
be so with him. His address was free from that licentious bold- 
ness which the mustachioed dandies of the present day assume in 
their ordinary intercourse with females; nor was there any thing 
that savored of levity in his discourse with them; while yet no 
pedantry of manner stamped him vain-glorious. 

Love was entirely out of the question between the parties at the 
juncture we commemorate ; but certainly, of the host of individuals 
then under Cozzens’ roof, these two preferred the society of each 
other to all others. They possessed similar tastes, had nothing in 
common with the pleasure-hunting crowds visiting Catskill, Sara- 
toga, and Niagara Falls ; and in whatever spot they found themselves 
temporarily placed, they could extract from the objects presented 
to their view, themes of gratification, amusement, and edifica- 
tion. Thus the first afternoon was delightfully passed rambling 
together throughout the precincts of the Military Academy ; witness- 
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ing the exercises of the Cadets, listening to the band, and discuss- 
ing until night such topics as intellectual companions would 
naturally select. Before parting, Anderson remarked : 

‘It is rather awkward that I should be permitted to enjoy your 
society, while ignorant by what name to address you.’ 

‘Names signify nothing,’ replied the other; ‘they however have 
their uses. Call me Selina, if you please ; it is indeed my name.’ 

‘Might that not be verging on the familiar?’ asked Anderson ; 
‘IT observed your worthy uncle booked as Mr. Williamson? May 
I presume the same to be your name ?’ 

‘Not at all” was the reply; ‘my name is, as I informed you, 
Selina. Now yours, if you please.’ 

‘Tam commonly called ‘ Captain Anderson,’ he replied, respect- 
fully bowing. And they parted for the night. 

How during two tedious days Anderson missed his agreeable 
companion, need not be inquired into; but that not meeting her 
was a sore disappointment, may sanction the idea that there is 
such a thing as being ‘/love-struck. The long dining-table, though 
crowded, seemed to him empty. It might be thought that the Cap- 
tain was on the sick-list; for he ate litthe and drank less. At first 
he feared the party had quitted West-Point, but his apprehension 
was quieted on learning from a servant that the uncle had gone in 
the morning boat to New-York, and that until his return his wife 
and niece would be waited on in their private apartment. 

On the return of the uncle their acquaintance was renewed. I 
shall pass over the minutize of what succeeded during the space 
of a month; the young lady’s time being chiefly occupied in trans- 
ferring those exquisite views for which West-Point is so renowned. 
And certainly Anderson was not less agreeably employed ; for by 
some secret sympathy the spots selected by the fair enconnu were 
precisely those he preferred ; and she was not so tenacious of pni- 
vacy as to make a mystery of the manner in which she intended to 
occupy herself the succeeding day. They met constantly, and 
spent much time in each other's company ; nor did the presence of 
the old folk at all interrupt their harmony ; for whatever was begin- 
ning to be the private feelings of the one or the other, so perfectly 
regulated was the well-ordered mind of each, that not a word or 
action could escape, that might not have been ‘emblazoned to the 
assembled world.’ 

Here we may as well as in any other place lift the veil in respect 
to Anderson. He was an opulent Southern planter; not of very 
juvenile age, but still a bachelor. According to custom, he was 
wearing away the summer season in northern jourmeyings, without 
any specific object; and his duration of abode in any one place 
depended altogether on circumstances. That the plainly-habited 
Selina, though no beauty, and of an age to choose her own guar- 
dian, that is to say a little under thirty, was the magnet attaching 
him to Cozzens’ Hotel, must plainly be seen ; without doubt she her- 
self felt it, and probably with gratification ; for she had the tact to dis- 
cover his true character, and the good sense justly to appreciate it. 
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But in spite of inclination, so warm in most men as to stifle cau- 
tion, Anderson could not repress suspicion, lest he might be hurry- 
ing on a deed involving future misery. He was at his wit’s end to 
discover the true standing of the young woman, who evidently was 
so far in disguise that she was not the niece of the persons she 
termed uncle and aunt. Her plebeianism could not be maintained ; 
her whole bearing was of the highest order, while their demeanor 
declared them of a station greatly inferior. In her intercourse with 
them the utmost respect was invariably observed; but in theirs 
toward her, there was less of the confidence of parental rights than 
of deferential subserviency. The uncle made more than one 
excursion to the city; for plain as was the attire of the females, they 
did not affect simplicity to that degree as always to appear in the 
same dress. The old man’s errand evidently had some connection 
with this, for he returned with extra luggage. 

Anderson, suspecting that he might again be subjected to solitude, 
resolved to accompany the uncle on his next visit; and as the only 
mode of clearing up his doubts, intended on the passage to obtain 
if possible the secret from the old gentleman. But although met by 
him with the utmost cordiality, he found that he had been too 
strictly schooled to divulge more than that the young lady was no 
widow, and was yet single; that her parents, who had been able to 
give her a decent education, were both dead; that she had a com- 
petency to keep her above want, and had volunteered to accompany 
her friends to America, it being their intention to settle somewhere 
in the United States as farmers. 

‘I have hitherto only known the young woman by the name of 
Selina,’ said Anderson. ‘ Have you any objection to tell me her 
other name ?’ 

‘ Names,’ replied Mr. Williamson, ‘are of little consequence. We 
call her Selina only, and she likes her friends to call her by no other. 
The very word Miss is ill applied” The conversation then turned 
on some other subject, and the travellers on their arrival separated 
to their respective lodgings. Anderson, indulging in sage reflections, 
made up his mind to propose marriage without farther prelude, on 
his return to West Point. 

Being welcomed by the lady with unfeigned pleasure, he easily 
found an opportunity the same day. He intimated that it would 
naturally be expected he should give some account of himself; he 
was therefore ready to furnish references to persons of the first 
respectability in New- York; but supplicated that due diligence should 
be used, that his happiness might not be delayed. Selina did not 
hang down her head, look sheepish, or answer evasively, as many 
silly women think it pretty to do on such occasions. She replied hon- 
estly, that the encouragement she had thought it not improper to give 
Captain Anderson must have assured him that the proposed union 
would not be rejected. She supposed, she added, that reciprocity 
must be expected of him, and she lamented it, should he insist on 
its necessity. ‘I ask but your name, interrupted Anderson, ‘ and 
that you say if you are indeed related to these good people !’ 
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‘You may well say ‘good, she replied; ‘they are truly a most 
worthy couple, who for their excellence I have chosen as guardians 
and confidential friends; but we are not indeed related, and I am 
an orphan. You, Captain Anderson, I should have taken without 
inguiry who you are, other than what my own penetration has found 
you to be, or what you may be beyond what I believe you,® man of 
honor and merit. That I am not destitute, is all I shall declare : the 
expectation of support in marriage I need not contemplate What 
I am in other respects you have had sufficient opportunity to dis- 
cover. Farther than this, the lady would not, if she could, give 
reference. ‘Family names,’ she continued, ‘avail nothing in my 
case. What mine is may only be of use to attest my faith at the 
altar; but elsewhere would I wisk to decline divulging it in this 
country.’ 

Something in the shape of interrogation was suggested, as to 
what might be the desire as to future residence. So wise was the 
lady’s remarks as to the propriety of ‘ leaving weighty matters to be 
settled when occasion should call them up, that no more was urged 
on the subject. 

The parties returned to the hotel, of one accord in all things. A 
most amiable understanding subsisted between them, which resulted 
in a determination to marry on a given day near at hand. The Cap- 
tain himself thought proper to communicate his design in a despatch 
by mail to an intimate friend in the city, in words something to this 
effect: ‘ When least looked for, my dear friend, I have found that 
which I have fastidiously been seeking many years. Repair by 
Friday's boat to the Military Academy at West-Point. You will 
just be in time to witness a contract of which I am not ashamed, 
although I ally myself to a nameless orphan, without other attrac- 
tions than striking sense and unpretending simplicity.’ 

Friday came, and on the boat’s appearance Captain Anderson, hab- 
ited no otherwise than usual, presented himself at the landing-place, 
and smilingly extended his hand to his expected friend. Opportu- 
nity for explanation was cut off, as several passengers were ascend- 
ing the hill at the same time, and the conversation became general. 
Two gentlemen in particular addressed themselves occasionally to 
the Captain’s friend, though it evidently appeared that they were 
but acquaintances of the moment. 

‘Joseph, inquired Anderson, when at a suitable distance, ‘ who 
are those persons? There is something in their appearance supe- 
rior to the ordinary class of travelling gentlemen.’ 

‘I know nothing farther, answered his friend, ‘ than that they are 
English gentlemen of rank, as those liveried servants take their 
orders. They have been quite sociable with me on the way up, and 
I understood one of them to say that they expected to meet an 
acquaintance at the hotel.’ 

Very short was the conversation on the immediate subject of the 
meeting, as they had now reached the house. The Captain left his 
friend to his own train of imagination, and went to join his betrothed. 
Not many minutes afterward, the young woman, hanging on the 
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arm of the supposed uncle, whose inseparable companion was at 
his side, made her appearance, being no more gaily attired than 
usual, and with a graceful wave of the hand pointed forward, pleas- 
antly remarking: ‘ We ought not, Captain Anderson, to keep the 
Reverend Chaplain waiting: owr hour is come!’ And she moved 
onward to the parlor. 

‘Joseph, said the Captain, ‘I see I must postpone a formal intro- 
duction; but how are you impressed at the first glance? Do you 
imagine her a milk-maid or a mi'liner? Nay, speak out, my good 
fellow, I entreat you. On first acquaintance I thought no more 
highly of her myself.’ 

‘ Anderson,’ replied the other, ‘the general physiognomy bespeaks 
any thing but common ; to answer you, therefore, I must use your 
own words: ‘ There is something in her appearance superior to the 
ordinary class of travellers.’ 

And now the assembled party were at the chaplain’s quarters, 
and were soon duly arranged.. The clergyman took his station, and 
gravely, in a set speech, descanted on the divine origin and duties of 
the marriage state. Among the lookers-on were the two English 
travellers; but as their presence was attributable to an excusable 
curiosity, no offence was of course given. One of them however, to 
the astonishment of Anderson, beckoning the supposed uncle to his 
side, put into his hands a paper, which he handed over to the cler- 
gyman, who considered it a while very deliberately. 

‘ Your name, Sir,’ said the minister, smilingly addressing the Cap- 
tain, ‘is required.’ 

Taking a card from his pocket, Anderson respectfully gave it, and 
again resumed his position. 

‘ Now,’ continued the chaplain, after a short pause, ‘ I desire both of 
you solemnly to consider what you are about to do. If, Anthony An- 
derson, on your part,and the Lapy Sexina, Countess or B , IN 
Great Britain, on yours, are aware of any just cause why you 
should not be joined together according to law, I adjure you to 
declare it. You, Anthony Anderson, have solemnly plighted your 
faith to her whom you hold by the hand; and you, the Lady Selina, 
have done the same to him to whom you have given yours. I 
therefore in the presence of these assembled witnesses pronounce 
you man and wife. ‘Whom God hath"joined together, let no man 
put asunder!’ 

Whether or not the astonished bridegroom saluted his bride, we 
are not expressly informed; but we are told that the two English 
travellers were no strangers to the newly-married lady, and had 
been summoned on the occasion. Familiarly approaching, she 
extended her hand to each, which they respectfully kissed, as did 
the hitherto supposed uncle and aunt. 

‘Your ladyship is indeed an extraordinary character!’ jocularly 
remarked one of the gentlemen; ‘not less eccentric in your own 
way than the Lady Hester Stanhope in hers !’ 

‘My lord, she replied, ‘I have pursued my whim successfully. I 
have been wooed neither for title, rank, or wealth, but for myself 
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| alone ; and if I have practiced any deceit, I trust I shall atone for 
the small fault by the future tenor of my conduct.’ 
| Perfect good humor closed that eventful day, and the next fore- 
noon the select party left West-Point in the Albany steam-boat. 
Between Albany, Saratoga, and other stopping-places for travellers, 
| they were lost sight of; and as nothing certain has been learned of 
: them since, it is natural to conclude that the British Countess in her 
own right has had an opportunity on her own territory of submitting 
her splendid rent-roll to the jurisdiction of her republican lord and 
master. T. B. 


‘WHAT I8 THY TREASURE?’ 


I. 


Wuart are the treasures I may say, 
With fond exulting joy, are mine ? 
What, as I marked it ade away, 
Would soonest tempt me to repine ? 
In what choice good have I a part, 
That lost, would leave a bankrupt heart ? 


: It 


I have a brother, sister, friend, 

Whose sweet-communion still I crave ; 
But life, if not their love, will end, 

Nor can they keep me from the grave: 
My heart’s best tendrils may not cling 
To any frail uncertain thing. 


tir 






I have a mother: thanks to Gop! 
That such a mother o’er me prayed ; 
I love her— but I know the sod 
Must soon upon her form be laid. 
Gray-headed saint! I could not pray 
To keep thee from thy crown one day! 


Iv, 






I have a wife, a tender wife 
Who lives and loves for me alone ; 

My hope of youth, my joy of life, 
My daily partner near the throne ; 

But, if a nearer place she fill, 

I have my one chief Treasure still. 


Vv 


I have a Saviour, on whose arm 
My faith rejoices to recline ; 
Not Death nor wreck of worlds can harm, 
Or fright my soul, while He is mine. 
Be earth one tomb, the sky one pall, 
I still am rich, for Curisr is all! rw 


Albany, July, 1842, 
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NOTES OF LIFE IN HAYTI. 





NUMBER EIGHT. 





THE ILL-FATED CITY. 


Waar a frightful calamity has fallen upon the unfortunate Hay- 
tiens! Who can read unmoved the dreadful accounts which come 
by every arrival from the different ports? Whole towns crushed 
without a moment’s warning into a mass of unsightly and misshapen 
ruins ; fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters, the old man and the 
strong man, the young men and maidens, and the smiling children, 
buried in their homes; some crushed to death, some grievously 
wounded, and some uninjured, though enclosed in a living tomb! 
The terror-stricken wretches who have been spared, fly to the 
neighboring hills; and if some are bold enough to return, what 
must be their wo, as they trace their way with difficulty to the 
spot where but an hour before stood their dwelling! How must 
they have wrung their hands in utter anguish of heart, after gazing 
on the chaos which held in its vague realm all that was dear to them 
on earth! No pen can describe, no tongue convey an adequate 
conception of the horrors which must have attended the overthrow 
of Cape Hayti; a city which, under the name of Cape Francois, was 
half a century ago the most luxurious and opulent town of the new 
world. The reader will agree, before finishing the sketch of its 
history which we are about to pen, that it merits preéminently the 
title we have here given it—‘ Tue Itui-ratep City.’ 

In the year 1791 it was at the height of its prosperity. The 
fertile plain which extends behind it into the interior was in the 
highest state of cultivation. The lively green of the sugar-cane 
filled the landscape through boundless fields, or if the hue of the 
vegetation was changed, it was by the plantations of indigo and 
coffee. All these products commanded enormous prices; the plan- 
ters lived in princely magnificence, and the merchants of the pros- 
perous colony vied with them in their display of wealth. Many of 
the former had handsome houses in town. The port, being the 
principal one from which the foreign commerce flowed in secondary 
channels to other parts of the island, was crowded with shipping, 
and every thing presented the appearance of a great emporium. 
In the midst of all this splendor however the citizens had not 
been without some significant rumblings of the great moral earth- 
quake which was destined to dash them from their high places, but 
which they treated with contempt. 

The first act in the terrible tragedy (in which this city had a 
large proportion of suffering) occurred on the nightof the twenty- 
second of August in the above-named year. On this night the 
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slaves on a plantation of the plain left their huts in a body, in open 
insurrection. Setting fire to the cane, which is very combustible, 
the signal was answered by a general outbreak, and each party 
applying the torch as they rushed forth to join their brethren, the 
whole heavens were soon illumined by the vast conflagration. 
They grew wild as they gazed upon their work, and gathering con- 
fidence as their numbers increased, all the pent-up hatred of long 
years burst forth, and they rushed upon the defenceless planters and 
their families, and butchered them in their burning houses with 
fiendish howls of delight. Throughout the night the work went 
on. Every white person who fell into their hands was instantly 
massacred by the demons, without regard to age or sex; and so 
active were they in their destruction that by day- -light one third of 
the whole plain was in ashes. Dr. Brown in his interesting His- 
tory of the Island says: ‘On the following day the inhabitants of 
Cape Francois knew nothing of the disasters around them save by 
the smoke that obscured the horizon and the fugitives who were 
pouring into their gates. Petrified with horror “and panic, they 
quickly fastened themselves in their houses and locked up their 
slaves.’ 

Overweening pride and a haughty self-sufficiency, which had 
never before received a check, began to give way at last before the 
ternble realities which had burst upon them. The trembling fugi- 
tives who had the good fortune to escape the general massacre in 
the plain, brought the tidings that the slaves had risen en masse, 
and the lurid flames plainly told that their wealth was melting 
rapidly away. The negroes themselves, collecting in large bodies 
on the neighboring heights, showed by their furious gestures the 
doom of the devoted city. ; 

But their time for vengeance on the city had not yet come. 
Though they made preparations for the attack, during which ‘ their 
Obies performed the Oangah, or mysterious rite to their demons, 
by which the imaginations of the multitude were heated and 
strained to the utmost degree of tension, and the women and chil- 
dren danced an accompaniment to the ceremony, with howlings and 
outcries that savored of Pandemonium ;’ yet they finally retired to 
the back country, and the insurrection settled into a series of cold- 
blooded massacres on both sides, equalled only by future atrocities 
on the same soil. 

Thus passed the first act of the tragedy. The next opens on the 
morning of the twentieth of June, 1793. It is necessary to premise 
that France had sent out three commissioners to act for the gov- 
ernment, and if possible restore tranquillity. The next year an 
otficer of the artillery was despatched, charged with the duty of 
putting the colony in a proper state of defence, particularly against 
the fleets of England. Between this individual (Galbaud) and the 
Commissioners there soon grew up a quarrel, founded on mutual 
jealousy. The latter having the strongest hand, ordered Governor 
Galbaud and his brother to retire on board the fleet, and remain 
there a prisoner in the harbor. The policy of the Commissioners 
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was to conciliate the mulattoes; and if this course had been carried 
out to the extent of placing them on an equal footing with the 
whites, St. Domingo, instead of being now emancipated Hayti, 
would have been a French colony to this day. The sympathies of 
the whites on the other hand were with Galbaud, who was a strong 
republican. The crews of the vessels were continually involved in 
broils with the colored inhabitants, who had assumed an air of 
importance which the whites regarded as insolence, and which was 
as irritating to their overbearing spirits as it was new. Partisans of 
Galbaud, or the Governor, as he was styled, were constantly occu- 
pied in keeping alive this partiality for him, and in cultivating an 
enmity toward the Commissioners. 

At length a quarrel having taken place between the officer of a 
ship and one of the colored magistrates, and the former having 
sought in vain for the redress he demanded from the Commission- 
ers, reported the circumstances, probably with some embellishment, 
throughout the fleet; and the seamen, brimful of wrath toward the 
despised mulattoes, and perhaps longing to vary their monotonous 
life by a ‘ bit of a row,’ deposed all their captains and admirals, and 
placed Governor Galbaud, an artillery officer, in supreme command 
of the fleet! 

On the morning of the twentieth of June a detachment consist- 
ing of nearly the whole body of seamen landed with their Admiral- 
Governor at their head, with the intention of having every thing 
settled with the Commissioners to their satisfaction. They pro- 
ceeded straight to the government-house, of which they took pos- 
session, as well as of other public buildings. The mulattoes rallied 
quickly for the defence of the Commissioners, and a savage con- 
flict ensued between the two parties, which lasted through the day. 
Every street became a battle-field, and the gutters ran with blood. 
During the whole fight, the troops of the line, uncertain whose 
cause they ought to espouse, espoused neither, but remained idle 
spectators in their barracks. 

The next morning hostilities were renewed ; and when it is con- 
sidered that their mortal foes, the insurgent slaves, were sufficiently 
near almost to witness this mutual destruction, the affair seems to 
take a hue of insanity. The troops of the line having at length 
been won to the side of the Commissioners, Galbaud and his party 
were defeated; whereupon the sailors immediately dispersed in 
every direction through the town, (for their opponents for some 
reason or other had retreated to the neighboring hills,) entered the 
houses, obtained intoxicating drinks, and abandoned themselves to 
excesses which created a panic among the citizens. 

Now was the time for the Commissioners to commit a deed full 
of malignity. These Frenchmen retiring first to a place of safety 
with their troops, in order to quell the disorders of the now drunken 
seamen, whom they seem to have been afraid to encounter them- 
selves, and as is probable, to be revenged on them for siding with 
Galbaud, determined to arm the slaves! To understand the dread- 
ful consternation of the townsmen when this was announced to 
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them, it should be borne in mind that the blacks and whites every 
where outside the walls were carrying on a war to the knife, while 
in the town the slaves were watched with the utmost jealousy, and 
locked up every night. Such however was the ruthless resolve of 
the Commissioners, notwithstanding the peril attending it; and not 
only were the slaves armed and sent against the rioters or parti- 
sans, but the prisons were opened and vomited forth a band of des- 
peradoes but too willing to join in the work of death. 

But this was not all. An invitation was sent to Pierrot, one of 
the insurgent chiefs, to come to the rescue with his hordes of 
blood-thirsty negroes. How eagerly he accepted the invitation! 
It made no odds to the negroes whom they attacked, so that their 
adversaries were French; for they stood between them and liberty. 
On they came like a hurricane, and poured into the hapless city 
with terrible shouts, which drowned the noise of the combatants, 
and sent terror to every heart! Then were seen the frantic inhabi- 
tants rushing to the sea-shore to avoid an enemy utterly relentless, 
and to escape butchering in the streets: multitudes were drowned 
in their attempts to reach the fleet. Every boat was in requisition ; 
but there seems to have been in this case a lamentable carelessness 
or surprise, or a dogged resolution on the part of the citizens, which 
cost thousands of lives in the progress of the revolution. 

The thick smoke rising above the roofs in different places gave 
notice to the wretched fugitives who had gained an asylum on ship- 
board, that their beautiful city was about to share the fate of the 
plain. ‘To the shouts of their victorious slaves and the shrieks of 
their dying friends was now added the roar of the conflagration. 
‘The town presented the picture of an immense volcano: The 
flames having spread and communicated to vast quantities of oil 
and pitch then in the store-houses of the merchants, a column of 
dense smoke illuminated by a glare of flame immediately shot up 
to a vast height. Whites perished by the hands of whites, and in 
the bloody struggle for ascendency among the agents of power, 
they consummated the ruin of a colony which they had been 
intrusted to protect. This most afflicting catastrophe, the offspring 
of hatred and recklessness, cost France many hundred millions, 
destroyed the brightest gem of its prosperity, and annihilated the 
hopes of many millions who lived upon the riches of St. Domingo. 
Thus ended the second act, like the first, in ruin, flames, and 
blood. 

Governor Galbaud, after witnessing the destruction occasioned 
by his struggle for power with his own countrymen, sailed away 
with the fleet, on board of which were ten thousand fugitives, mas- 
ters and slaves; and in fourteen days these wretched exiles were 
landed at Norfolk in Virginia. They were hospitably relieved by 
the federal government and by several of the States, those of Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Pennsylvania, New-York and Massachusetts, 
especially. Many of these were afterward induced to return to the 
island, where they generally fell victims in future disturbances ; but 
not a few settled in different parts of the United States, particu- 
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larly at the South. ‘ My father, said a son of one of these exiles 
to me a few days since, ‘escaped the massacre by leaping from a 
wall fifteen feet high upon the sea-shore, and though he broke his 
leg, he escaped by swimming to a boat.’ 

The first act of the Commissioners after the sailing of the fleet 
was to proclaim liberty to the blacks; and to convince both them 
and the whites that henceforth they were to be upon a par, they 
were ordered out together to bury the dead, and perform such other 
duties as the prostrate city demanded. Pestilence and famine fol- 
lowed close upon the foot-steps of the other calamities; and after 
these had passed away the whole country remained a theatre of 
tumults and bloodshed. After a lapse of two years, an arrival from 
France brought the appointment of General Laveaux, then in 
command at the Cape, to the rank of Governor-General. The 
original leaders of the insurgent slaves, Jean Francois and his prin- 
cipal officers, had given in their allegiance to the King of Spain, (for 
to add to its troubles, the city was on the frontiers of the Spanish 
part of the island,) and having received many honors from the 
monarch, they left their brethren to finish the work, and went to 
Madrid, from whence they retired to Ceuta, a town opposite 
Gibraltar. 

One of the black chiefs, a comrade of Jean Francois and Bias- 
sou, had deserted from them and the interests of Spain, to join 
himself to those of France. This individual General Laveaux 
made Lieutenant-Governor, the blacks being now wnited with the 
French in a contest with Spanish, English, and Mulatto forces in 
different parts of the island. This black, for fifty-two years a plan- 
tation slave, became in his old age the champion and guide of his 
race, and merits well the title which he gave himself in a letter to 
Napoleon: ‘The First of the Blacks to the First of the Whites.’ 
Toussaint L’ Ouverture received little less than adoration from his 
color, though he was not the perfect being depicted by Miss Mar- 
tineau in a recent work of which he is the hero. The surname 
which he gave himself in the beginning of his career he explained 
as signifying ‘an opening’ to Liberty. 

Soon after his appointment, Laveaux was elected a Representa- 
tive of the Island to the National Convention at Pans, which 
result Toussaint is said to have been very instrumental in producing, 
in order that no one might stand between himself and the highest 
military rank in the colony. And the turn which affairs took showed 
his sagacity. Having exerted himself with good effect, and evinced 
much military skill in a campaign against the South and its English 
allies, he was on the 5th of May, 1797, invested by the Commis- 
sioners with the dignity of General-in-Chief of St. Domingo. Thus 
in the proud city where six years before a black dared not raise his 
voice in presence of the meanest white, one of the down-trodden 
race now lived in state, lord paramount over the highest as well as 
the lowest of his former masters. Holding his court alternately at 
the Cape and Port-au-Prince, Toussaint maintained his followers in 
magnificent style, though simple and abstemious in his own habits. 
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But-the mother country did not relish so much power in the hands 
of a black; and they soon sent out General Hédouville to succeed 
him, and Toussaint withdrew from public life and went to live upon 
a plantation. 

Every thing in which Cape Frangois bore a share in the great 
tragedy, seemed clothed in a peculiar garb of terror. Soon after the 
reins of government passed from Toussaint to the French General, 
the turbulent blacks again became discontented, and assembled in 
the plain, where, in the midst of their excesses, Toussaint sud- 
denly appeared among them, and putting himself at their head, led 
them to the city around which they silently encamped in the dark- 
ness of the night. They were discovered by one of the outposts, 
who raised the alarm by the discharge of a single cannon; and 
the citizens, always in a state of trepidation, were roused by the 
solemn sound to wait in fear and trembling for the events of the 
coming day. When day-light appeared, the environs of the city 
were seen to be swarming with blacks ; and to prevent a repetition 
of the horrors which the unfortunate place had so recently suffered, 
the French General found his only resource to be, to embark at 
once for France. This he accordingly did, and he was followed in 
his desertion by some fifteen hundred persons of all colors, who 
despaired of ever seeing tranquillity restored to the country. On 
the retreat of their enemies, the negroes instantly became submis- 
sive to their great leader, who thenceforward had boundless sway 
over them. 

It does not enter into our plan to dwell upon the sanguinary war- 
fare which now commenced between the blacks and the mulattoes ; 
but in recording the series of disasters to which this doomed city 
has been subjected, we come now to.the year 1802. In an incredi- 
bly short space of time, prosperity and even opulence had been 
restored. Notwithstanding the rapid vegetation of the tropics, the 
plantations had not yet been converted into entangled thickets: the 
negroes were compelled to work by negro masters, and the officers 
of the army, having fine estates for their share of the booty, had 
sharp eyes to their own interests, and kept the agriculturalists at 
work at the point of the bayonet. General Moyse leased his pro- 
perty to some merchants at twenty thousand Spanish dollars per 
annum, while Dessalines might have had for his three or four times 
as much. ‘True, this iniquitous system did not last many years, 
but it was a strange reverse to see the wealthy planters who had 
not fallen victims, pining in poverty in foreign lands, while the 
negroes were revelling on their property. It should be observed 
likewise, that beside the fertile territory in its neighborhood, the 
Cape was the great port of entry for foreign vessels in the north 
part of the island. 

In this year Bonaparte, having leisure to turn his eyes from 
Europe after the peace of Amiens, determined to reduce the rich 
and rebellious colony to its old allegiance. He had scores of thou- 
sands of soldiers whose ‘occupation was gone’ in Europe, and 
in part of his armies he had not implicit confidence, particularly 
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that which had been under the command of Moreau. With the 
usual energy of his administration, an immense fleet was equipped, 
which sailed for the shores of St. Domingo, with twenty-five thou- 
sand troops on board; the whole under the command of General 
Leclerc, his brother-in-law. The black army at this time consisted 
of some twenty thousand men, whose commander-in-chief was 
Toussaint L’Ouverture. His most distinguished generals were 
Dessalines and Christophe, one of whom had been a plantation 
slave and the other a head-waiter in a coffee-house at the Cape. 
They both died kings. 

In February, 1802, that portion of the fleet which was destined 
to the attack of the Cape appeared off the harbor, and a summons 
was sent to the commanding officer to surrender the place to the 
arms of France. This officer was Christophe, Toussaint being 
absent. He was either really disposed, or made such pretence, to 
receive amicably the new comers. The streets were swept, the 
barracks put in order, and the populace, both soldiers and citizens, 
gave themselves up to rejoicing. At this critical moment, big with 
the future destiny of the island, Toussaint arrived, and though sin- 
gularly enough he kept out of sight, the aspect of things was totally 
changed. Several messengers were sent from the fleet reiterating 
the summons, and the citizens crowded round the black General, 
and besought him on their knees and with flowing tears to submit 
to the mandates of the mother country, (for up to this time in this 
strange history all parties bore arms in the name of France,) and 
save them from the impending ruin. Christophe however was 
immovable. He avowed his determination to bum up the very 
soil if the fleet entered the harbor. He permitted however a depu- 
tation to proceed on board, one of which body was the American 
consul. All was without effect. The troops were now assembled 
in the public square, where they pledged themselves to conquer or 
die in the approaching struggle for liberty. 

And now succeeded another day of consternation in the ill-fated 
city. Peremptory orders were issued to clear the town of all the 
population excepting armed men; and soon were seen the women 
and children and old men hurrying away with distraction and 
anguish stamped on their faces; and as they went forth they 
encountered hordes of negroes rushing to the defence, or driven in 
by the approach of another division of the French, who under the 
command of Rochambeau had landed in the vicinity. Such a 
position of things portended fearful events. A hostile fleet cruising 
in front of the harbor, a hostile force advancing rapidly by land, the 
town itself swarming with the ferocious insurgents, and the inhabi- 
tants flying to the neighboring hills, from whence was soon to be 
witnessed the same spectacle which many of them had seen from 
the same heights but eleven years before. 

They had not long to wait. A fort in the harbor opened its fire 
upon a ship which had approached near, and upon this signal the 
torch was deliberately and methodically applied to the houses, 
particularly to the public edifices, commencing with those farthest 
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from the shore, and the strong land-wind carrying the flames from 
house to house, swept every thing before it until its progress was 
stopped by the sea, and bearing the cinders upon its reckless breast 
to the very decks of the enemy. The awful conflagration made 
‘the night hideous’ as well to the unfortunates who were rendered 
homeless, as to the invading force who were confounded at their 
terrible reception. Twenty millions of dollars is the amount set 
down as sacrificed by this event upon the altar of liberty. 

The next morning the wretched spectators on the neighboring 
heights looked down upon the smoking ruins. Along the shore was 
drawn up the black army, while the fleet was approaching as fast 
as the wind would permit. As they neared the land, their oppo- 
nents retreated ; but the French, who had anticipated making their 
head-quarters in a handsome city, were fain to retire from its ashes. 
The striking similarity of circumstances connected with this event 
forcibly recals the burning of Moscow in presence of another 
French army, a few years later. The French however soon after 
took possession of the place, which they held until they evacuated 
the island; but during the progress of the war their troops often 
entered its gates, pursued by a victorious enemy, though sometimes 
their own banners bore the laurel. Christophe, Dessalines, and 
finally Toussaint himself were at length subdued, and surrendered 
themselves in the city to Leclerc. Phenix-like, the city had again 
risen from its ashes, and appearances indicated that the island was 
again subjugated, when another calamity visited the French in the 
city, which proved even more cruel than the desperate blacks. 

During the summer months the yellow fever broke out and car- 
ried off the soldiers by thousands. From the ships died whole 
crews, and the hospitals were crowded with the victims on shore. 
The death-carts went round by night to collect the bodies of the 
dead, which were conveyed out of the city and consumed on vast 
funeral piles. It was a‘ City of the Plague.’ In the midst of the 
ravages of disease, the tumults again commenced. Dessalines, 
Christophe, and Pétion, the future dignitaries of the island, deserted 
again from the French, and raised once more the standard of insur- 
rection; and General Leclerc was besieged in his head-quarters. 
A thousand blacks in the city, who were friendly to him, were sent 
on board the fleet for safety; and the crews, either panic-stricken 
or mad with the dangers of every kind which beset them in a land 
whose very air was poison, cast them all into the sea! 

In sketching the principal events of which the Cape was the 
theatre, it is necessary to record a succession of horrors. Many an 
atrocious deed which in less distracted times would have shocked a 
world, has been neglected among still greater outrages, and their 
very memory has passed away. It was now the first of November, 
1802. But nine months had elapsed since the arrival of the army 
which was to subjugate the island. Out of thirty-four thousand 
men who had been landed upon its shores, twenty-four thousand 
were dead, and seven thousand unfit to do duty. Surrounded by a 
few hundred only of all his brave troops, General Leclerc breathed 
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his last, a victim to the pestilence which had so cruelly thinned his 
ranks. The solemn embarkation of his remains, followed by Admi- 
ral Latouche, the commander of the fleet, and by the widow of 
the deceased, was a sad spectacle to the miserable remnant of his 
troops. 

Rochambeau succeeded to the command, and receiving some 
reinforcements, he prosecuted the war with the utmost rigor; and 
the struggle was marked with more cruelty and ferocity if possible 
than ever. He put his black prisoners to death by hundreds ; and the 
blacks retaliated by showing no mercy to their captives, and by mur- 
dering the French inhabitants who still continued exposed to their 
violence, hanging round their old homes with a perseverance which 
was little short of downright fatuity. Rochambeau, a native, and 
once a rich proprietor, though filled with hatred of the blacks, was 
a brave soldier. Toussaint had been conveyed to France to die in 
a dungeon, and his mantle had fallen upon a most atrocious villain, 
Dessalines. He was victorious throughout the district, and in the 
succeeding month of April we find the city again besieged by the 
blacks, and the prospects of the French General gloomy enough. 
On the blue sea before him he could see cruising an English fleet, 
who were capturing all his supplies; in short, blockading the port ; 
and if he turned his eyes landward, they fell upon the bayonets of 
the black army. He remained thus beleaguered until November, 
when Dessalines prepared to attempt the capture of the city by 
storm. Finding his position hopeless, the haughty commander was 
forced to capitulate. The terms were, that the garrison should 
retain their personal effects, and embark on board the ships, and 
that the sick should be taken care of by the victors. 

All the whites evacuated the city with the French troops; and 
on the thirtieth of November the standard of the insurgent slaves 
floated for the first time from the walls in open defiance of the 
power of France. From this time until 1811 the city enjoyed some 
respite, excepting when marred by the massacre of all the French 
residents by the order of Dessalines. His coronation as Emperor 
had taken place at Port-au-Prince, between which city and the 
Cape he resided alternately. After a short and cruel reign, he 
perished by an ambuscade. His monarchy being elective, it was 
reserved for Christophe, his successor, to found at Cape Francois 
the first hereditary black monarchy out of Africa of which history 
furnishes an account. He founded also an hereditary order of 
nobility, with a personal rank which was not transmitted to a 
descendant. . ‘King Henry the First’ died by his own hand at his 
palace of ‘ Sans Souci,’ in the environs of the Cape, on the eighth 
of October, 1820. He was at the time hotly pressed by the Presi- 
dent of the South, Boyer, who succeeded in bringing the two gov- 
ernments into one state, of which he has ever since been the head. 
The short-lived monarchy of nine years’ duration expired with its 
founder, and the titles of his nobles also became extinct under the 
republican form of government. ‘ Having established tranquillity 
and confirmed his power in the North, Boyer returned to Port-au- 
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Prince, where he fixed the permanent seat of his government. He 
was followed to his capital by the widows both of Dessalines and 
Christophe ; the one an ex-empress, the other an ex-queen. The 
latter, finding her situation ambiguous and embarrassing, if not 
positively dangerous to her present safety, soon embarked with her 
daughters for France; and she at length took up her abode in 
Italy.’ 

Although the Cape since the death of Christophe has been con- 
sidered the place most to be feared for revolutionary outbreaks, it 
has still been comparatively quiet, and has always maintained a 
position second only to Port-au-Prince in commerce and popula- 
tion, until the last fatal blow on the seventh of May, 1842. Whether 
it will ever again rise from its present ruins is very doubtful. The 
inhabitants of warm countries have an unconquerable dread of 
earthquakes, and this feeling may have the effect of quelling any 
desire to rebuild the city, notwithstanding its fine harbor, and its 
splendid position on one of the boldest and most fertile coasts 
which the world can produce. Se Onsen. 
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TRANSLATED FOR THE ENICKERBOCKER FROM THE GERMAN OF KORNER 


I 
Goop night! 

Let every care and fear be hushed ; 
The quiet day is waning fast, 
The hour of active toil is past : 

Until the sky again be flushed, 

Good night! 


Itt. 


Go rest! 

Shut up in sleep your weary sight ; 
No noise disterke the lonely streets, 
Except the watch-guard as he beats 

The slow hours of the passing night: 

Go rest! 


IIe 


Good night! 
Slumber till the dawn-lights break ! 
Sleep calmly till the morning air 
Brings on its breath the new day’s care : 
Fear not! our Farner is awake! 
Good night! 
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EDWARD ALFORD AND 





HIS PLAY-FELLOW. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WILSON CONWORTGH.’ 


——8 
CHAPTER TENTH. 


‘A tone, long kiss of youth and love!’ Byron. 
AtTHoveH the time of Tom’s present contemplated visit to Mary 
Nailer was not very distant from that morning when he hastened 
with beating heart toward her father’s dwelling and met with such 
overwhelming disappointment, enough of its space had elapsed to 
give scope to a very considerable change in his character. It is not 
time that changes us so much as the events that occur init. The 
maturing and decaying of the body has much to do with character, 
certainly; but hardly enough to be noted except in spaces of years. 
One event sometimes does more for the mind and heart than the 
steady lapse of years spent in study and effort can effect. And 
this one event, which does so much for the individual, becoming as 
it were the rudder of his voyage of life, may to a looker-on seem the 
tritest thing of the day. The peculiarity of it is, its exact adapta- 
tion to the mind and character to which it happens: it may to one 
be the falling of an apple, and to another the loss of a fortune. 

A series of circumstances had denied Tom the sight of Mary for 
several months —she with whom he had lived for years in the 
greatest freedom — and had added to this pain a spice of jealousy to 
make it torture. Again and again at his anvil had he gone over 
the story of his sufferings and doubts and hopes. These thoughts 
obtruded themselves even in his prayers; and if he waked in the 
night, they were the first returns of consciousness. By dwelling 
long upon the subject of what he owed to Mary, and might hope 
from her, he had come to a pretty fair idea of the matter, and while 
he learned justice, he was forced to endurance. His character 
deepened finely and manfully. 

And we cannot say but he owed quite as much to his independent 
situation as master of a shop and director of its work, as to any 
thing. Labor is good for the body if the strength is judiciously 
laid out; but itis not the mere labor that gives the dignity to the 
mind. It is rather the responsibility and judgment which labor 
supposes that does this great thing for humanity. Toil is not pro- 
gress; necessity is not invention; labor alone does not purify and 
elevate and strengthen. A steam-engine knows as little at the end 
of its daily route as at the beginning; and is rather the worse for 
the wear into the bargain. Hence all hired labor, that which a man 
or woman does for a stated price in a stated manner, if it does not 
degrade the mind does little good for it. Other considerations 
coincident with this hired labor may make it a blessing to the 
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character; as the support of a family, the education of children, 
means of charity, philanthropy and independence; but the labor 
itself of this kind without responsibility is to be avoided if possible. 

It must be contended by every lover of man and his nights, that 
little good ensues to those who labor in the kitchens of the rich, by 
their employment. How can it be that another can do advanta- 
geously for himself what ought"to be done by ourselves? He who 
does for us that which we ought to do for ourselves is an abettor, 
particeps cruminis, of the mischief, and must necessarily suffer. The 
bribe he receives under the name of wages, instead of making the 
case better for him only makes it worse. If he should do the work 
without earthly reward, it would become benevolence, disinterest- 
edness; the reward stamps the act as base. 

We speak now of that labor which is done at the beck of 
another; which that other directs, guides, and disposes; which 
involves no responsibility except that of industry; which makes 
little or no demand upon the judgment, and merely employs the 
physical strength. Such labor is drudgery indeed. But give the 
worker an interest in the task; let him also be the contriver and 
director, and what was painful becomes pleasant. Few men work 
harder than eminent lawyers and physicians ; do more manual labor 
and undergo more bodily fatigue. The medical faculty are called 
up in the night; are out in all weathers; are deprived of rest and 
regular food; and yet the pride they take in their profession, in 
their skill, ingenuity and diligence, enables them to bear easily 
what would kill another doing the same amount of labor, with the 
same interruptions of regularity of sleep and food, but who is unsus- 
tained by this mental stimulus. 

What weary studies employ the politician, the statesman, some- 
times the merchant! They undergo unusual fatigue when they 
have deep stakes at issue; and the mind, the heart, gives vigor and 
health to the bedy. But we need not stop to argue the matter. It 
is a law of nature that the mind and hands should work together. 
The heart must work with the head, and then they mutually relieve 
and assist each other. 

A few months then of independence had given to Tom a manli- 
ness, of which he was hardly aware himself; others saw it better 
than he did himself; and when he knocked at the door of Robert 
Nailer’s house, he was in character five years elder than when he 
last intended to pay his respects there. Then he was a shrinking, 
doubtful lover, who hardly knew his own mind; now he came by 
special invitation, with the certainty that one person at least would 
be glad to see him. In short, he felt himself of no little conse- 
quence. 

Mary opened the door herself; and being quite taken by surprise, 
had no time to arrange her feelings for the meeting, any more than 
she had her dress. She looked the sweeter and behaved the prettier 
for both; and so, as nature taught her, she met half way the out- 
stretched arms of Tom, who also forgot all rule and ceremony, and 
the speechless lovers were locked in a pure and warm embrace. 
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Perhaps neither had ever felt bliss before. A few such moments, 
blissful moments, are granted to mortals, but they are ‘few and far 
between.’ 

We cannot afford to go into heroics on this occasion, important as 
the crisis may appear. We are telling sober facts, and merely 
register events as they occurred. eny however be said for the 
information of all old bachelors from choice, economy or ambition, 
that the happiness of the first kiss of love is something so exquisite 
that no human language can describe it. You may put it into 
verse, set it to music; but no studied contrivance of words or sounds 
can reach it. Every honest and true heart may feel it once, and 
only once; but the memory of it will last for ever. Should any of 
the aforesaid old bachelors, induced by our description, endeavor to 
taste this bliss by turning from the error of their ways and applying 
for a wife, we are bound to state, that if their motive is thus selfish, 
the charm will be lost. Love is the desire of another’s happiness, 
not ourown. ‘He who would lose his life shall save it’ If you 
can, unhappy man! come to the noble determination of de- 
voting your remaining years to the good of some virtuous female, 
and if you have this sincere desire, and can convince her that such 
is your determination, then she will love you, and your withered 
lips may yet glow with this maiden kiss, and the strange and subtile 
electricity of love may yet tingle in your veins! But it is to be 
feared that the day of your salvation from your selfish, solitary joys is 
past, and that you must continue strangers to that state ordained 
by Heaven for man; which, if it has some trials, has many rewards 
for the obedient which cannot be so well described as enjoyed. 

The family had not yet taken their morning meal; and Robert 
in coming in from the shop surprised the lovers in their meeting ; 
but far from showingany displeasure in finding Mary in the young 
man’s arms, he burst into a loud shout of congratulation, and compli- 
mented Tom upon doing up his business ‘ on short notice.’ 

‘Come, sit down with us, and let us feel like old times again,’ 
said Robert; ‘it seems an age since we’ve had you at our table. 
Why, come to look at you, how you ’ve altered! You look older 
and taller @id better too than you used to; though for that matter 
looks is of no consequence to a man. And Robert as he spoke 
gave a triumphant glance at Mary, now seated at the head of the 
table, all smiles and blushes. 

It is hardly fair to state that that young lady poured the coffee 
into the sugar-bowl, and reached the slop-basin to her father when 
he asked for cream ; at all which mistakes he laughed heartily, and 
told Tom it was all his work. Amid jokes and unusual glee the old 
fellow got through his breakfast, and left the young folks to them- 
selves. And now came the more difficult part poor Tom had to 
perform. When under the influence of his feelings our hero did 
very well; but the moment he began to consider how he ought to 
act and what he ought to say, he was covered with confusion. 
Mary relieved him in part by asking questions upon matters she 
really wished to know’; of his father, mother, and brothers; the 
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people on the Plains, etc.; so that he soon found himself seated 
eozily by her, her hand in his, talking as they had been accus- 
tomed. 

By degrees, Tom found he had a great deal to say, many ques- 
tions to ask; and Mary gave him a long account of her accident, of 
her acquaintance with Edward Alford, and his abrupt dismissal ; 
all of which were matters of d€ep interest to Tom. Heart openeth 
heart, and in turn Mary listened to the whole history of what he 
had thought about her, what he had dreamed about her, how he 
longed to see her, even his jealousy and wretchedness; and Tom 
became quite eloquent in saying that which he had thought over so 
often. 

‘ And now, dear Mary,’ he said, in conclusion of his late sad ex- 
perience, ‘it’s all over, and we are as good friends as ever. I have 
been very foolish, and you have done very right in liking the con- 
versation‘of young men who have been educated. Iam sure I wish 
I had their opportunity of improvement.’ 

‘Why don't you take it, Tom? What is to prevent you from 
study? You need not work all the time. Why not devote a part 
of every day to books, and fit yourself for college as you work at 
your trade? I’m sure some of the most learned scholars in the 
world began their education after they had become men.’ 

The hours fled rapidly by, as the young people were laying 
their plans for the future. Not a word was said of engage- 
ment and marriage, and yet it was well understood by both that 
each loved the other. It was nearly twelve o’clock when Tom rose 
to take his leave, and with the promise to come soon again, he 
departed. As he rode to the city, the words ‘ Why don’t you take it, 
Tom?’ were often in his mjnd; ‘and surely,’ thought he, ‘ father 
and mother are well off, the boys are getting @good trade, and I am 
laying up money. Why can’t I get an education as well as Edward 
Alford ?’ 

For many days after this visit, Tom’s parents and brothers ob- 
served him to be more thoughtful than usual. They almost feared 
he had met with some misfortune in business; for thinking is a 
great mystery to those who are not accustomed to it. nd indeed 
the young man was thoughtful. He had discovered in his last inter- 
view with Mary that she had tastes far higher than his own; that 
she would not be happy with one whose mind was uncultivated ; 
that she was anxious he should improve himself. The great object 
he now had in view was how to secure the affection of Mary. He 
had a right to consult his own happiness, and was bound in duty to 
regard the wishes of her who was giving to him her youth and 
worldly prospects as a charge to keep. He did not think of mar- 
riage as a convenience ; as giving him the right to the services of a 
woman to keep his house, and nurse his children, and save him 
hired labor. Though only a mechanic, and having nothing but a 
common school education, he had higher views of the matter than 
these. 


We cannot help remarking here that theimfluence Mary seemed 
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to have on the course her lover should pursue, shows strikingly the 
influence all women might have if they were better educated. 
With due deference to the opinions of our fathers, we cannot help 
the conclusion that they were entirely wrong in their means of 
bringing about the education of the whole people. They gave the 
common rudiments of learning to boys and girls, and if either re- 
ceived any thing more, it was theboys. Almost all the interest 
of the past in education has been given to the males, while the 
female part of the population, the future mothers of American 
citizens, have spent their precious youth as milking-maids, cooks, 
chamber-maids, factory-girls, and washer-women. Of those who 
have not filled these offices some have become the dress-blocks for 
milliners, the supporters of circulating libranes consisting of trashy 
novels and immoral plays ; others have spent their time in acquiring 
flimsy accomplishments, and been educated in that school which 
teaches that to get married is the great business of a woman’s life. 

Now it does not require the mind of a sage to see that to woman 
is intrusted the early years, the forming years of the mind; that 
these early impressions are the important ones in the intellectual 
youth; that the mother puts her stamp upon her offspring; that if 
we would have an educated people, we must see to it that the 
mothers are educated. Let the mother be educated, and the 
children will be so of course. But we have gone just the other 
way. The boys have been cared for, while the girls have been 
neglected. Colleges have been built for the male sex, institutions 
endowed and scholarships founded ; while woman has been left to 
pick up her education as she could find it. And worse yet: the 
majority of the sex, being unlearned, have heaped ridicule upon 
those who have been learned among themselves, and in envy have 
called them d/wes ; thus appearing to glory in their shame. 

It is a notorious fact that almost all remarkable men have had 
remarkable mothers. The truth perhaps is that the child gets his 
physical nature from the father, his moral and intellectual nature 
from the mother. And yet with all these facts before us, we have 
suffered and still suffer the chief attention to be paid to the training 
of our boys, to the neglect of the girls. Sisters are often put out to 
service that a brother may be carried through college, and be made 
a minister or a doctor, or some other uncommon personage. It is 
said that many among a very respectable class of females employed 
in the Lowell factories have educated brothers for the ministry out 
their own earnings. What a pity it is that the sisters were not 
included, or if necessary, preferred, in this noble act! 

Educate the women, we say, and the men will be ashamed to 
remain illiterate. They will then have the double motive of the 
love of learning and favor with the sex to spur them on to self- 
culture. The mighty influence which woman has wielded in war, 
politics, and manners, will not fail her in favor of educated lovers. 
At any rate, we shall see that it had great influence over the destiny 
of Thomas Towley. 
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CHAPTER ELEVENTE. 


‘I rove not the crowd,’ returned the Secretary, with a lively emotion; ‘but these fireside pastimes! 
you may praise them with your most prodigal speech and still fall short of their just meed. We have no 
holyday finery there to make proud the eye, nor glozing speech to set up perfections which we did not 
own, nor studied hehavior to win opinion by; but what we were we seemed, and what we felt we said. 
There is more virtue in these hearth-side communings than you shall find in a hemisphere of shows.’ 


Kzwnepy: ‘Ros or tHe Bow.’ 


WE presume the reader has not forgotten honest John Towler 
and his wife Jane ; and that he will be glad to learn that they pros- 
pered in their undertaking. John drove a market-cart to the city 
every morning in the summer, and came home, his pockets full of 
loose change, and his memory well stocked with the news he had 
gathered here and there. ‘To this latter Jane like a true woman 
lent a willing ear; the former John carefully laid away in a strong 
box, whose contents were known only to himself. Few people 
were happier than this honest couple, who had no ambition beyond 
gaining a comfortable livelihood; who had no itch to get into high 
society ; no envy of the more prosperous, and — the truth must be 
told — no great sympathy with those who were more poorly off than 
themselves. 

Tom soon taught his brothers the mystery of his art, and could 
safely leave them in charge of the shop. This gave him leisure to 
put his plans into execution; plans which he mentioned to no one 
for fear of failure. 

The reader must allow two years to elapse, while the young 
black-smith is working part of each day and spending the remainder 
in a way known only to himself and the clergyman of the Plains, to 
whose house he regularly repaired three times a week with a book 
under his arm. We may tell his friends that during all this time 
he was a diligent student of Latin and Greek, and other studies 
preparatory to college. His previous training had prepared his mind 
to receive instruction. Study was his rest from labor, his delight ; 
and his progress astonished his tutor. With what interest did he 
learn algebra, which explained to him all the puzzling rules of * 
arithmetic ! What light his Latin shed over the darkness of Eng- ° 
lish grammar! Already he began to apprehend the beauties of 
style, and to feel the meaning of logic. 

Every few weeks found him a visiter at Robert Nailer’s. Mary 
acknowledged to her father a wonderful change in her lover, and 
was not a little perplexed to find out the cause of this new refine- 
ment of speech and manner. Tom began to have tue look of a 
student about him. His eye had more meaning, and the secret 
power of mind was manifest in his walk and gesture. His words 
of love now came with an added pathos ; and the student of Virgil 
began the better to understand his own heart. 

Two years were sufficient to prepare him for college, and during 
this time our hero worked enough to pay his expenses. His pur- 
pose was to present himself for examination, and if found qualified, 
to make such arrangements with Robert that he might pay his 
expenses through college by working in his shop in Cambridge. 
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When all was settled, if successful, he would explain his course to 
Mary. 

‘Parson Greaves, proud of his pupil, gave him a letter to the Pres- 
ident, and at the appointed time Mr. Thomas Towley, so soon to be 
deprived of the Mr., a man of twenty-two, presented himself as a 
candidate for the honor of being a member of the Freshman class 
in Cambridge College, North America. He took his seat among 
young lads from fourteen to eighteen years of age; perhaps one or 
two others were in a similar predicament with himself in point of 
age; but Tom cared little for appearances. He was conscious of a 
noble effort, and was prepared for the humiliation, if humiliation it 
be, of being instructed by tutors perhaps younger than himself. But 
he wanted the knowledge, the education, not the appearance ; and it 
mattered little to him how he seemed to others. The examination 
passed much to his credit, and he was matriculated accordingly. 

Robert was glad to have Tom in his shop again. The young 
man still kept an eye upon the interests of his brothers, who con- 
ducted the establishment on the Plains for their own profit. The 
young student worked in the shop four hours of each day, and at 
such times that his labor did not interfere with the other work in the 
college. He brought to his hours of study a fresh mind and a strong 
heart; a mind rendered vigorous and healthy from a real and useful 
occupation, which enabled him to get the college lessons in half the 
time they would have required had he passed from pleasures, as 
they are called, to study. 

It need not be said that Mary was delighted with a plan which 
placed her lover so near her; not that such a girl thought much of 
the improvement she could herself make in studies which were 
never at that day taught in young ladies’ schools, but which many 
intelligent females learned privately — such studies as Latin and 
mathematics. And now with a tutor to whom she was not ashamed 
to acknowledge her ignorance — for women like to be dependent 
upon those they truly love —she hoped for great advantages. Had 
Mary been like most girls of her rank, anxious to exchange her 
condition for marriage, at any rate; curious of being a wife, and 
ambitious of a house of her own, the distant day when such an 
event could take place by Tom’s new mode of life would have 
caused her feelings of disappointment. But it was not so. It was 
a deep and fervent love that Mary felt for Tom; and love delights 
in sacrifices. No sudden girlish preference inspired her. She had 
a respect for the character of the young man. He had been tried 
and never found wanting. She respected him in the first place for 
his honesty, sincerity, and real kindness of heart; and she admired 
his bravery, his perseverance, and manliness of soul. The society 
she lived near, if not in, the excellent religious instruction she 
received, the books she read, had given her a sense of what is noble 
and worthy; and when she heard that her lover was devoting 
himself to learning, her first thought was, ‘ What a noble nature 
upon which to build a fine intellect!’ She did not think of herself, 
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of wedding-clothes, of a wedding party and a gold ring; and she 
forgot for the moment that she had any part in the matter. 

The reader, curious of love-passages, who delights in pictures of 
quarrels and reconciliations, of scenes where lovers are represented 
as wandering in the woods and by the river’s margin, saying soft 
nothings to each other; they who are looking for sudden separations 
and unexpected meetings, frowning uncles and aunts, duels and 
despair, we fear will be disappointed in these pages. We might 
tell ‘where they sometimes met, what she said to him, and what 
he said to her; what was the consequence, and what the world 
said;’ but this would only take time and feed an idle cunosity, 
without at all advancing the illustration of the principles which we 
suppose the facts in the lives of our two heroes make manifest. 
Were we disposed to go into particulars, we should select the 
domestic circle of a Sabbath evening at Robert’s house; when 
the worthy old man, neatly dressed and cleansed of the marks of 
his occupation, except that strength and independence of bearing 
which are almost invariable characteristics of his trade, sat in his 
parlor, his daughter on one side and Tom on the other, singing the 
old melodies of New-England. How sweetly the soft treble of Mary 
fell upon the father’s ear, while he poured out his own sonorous 
bass, which the flute-like tenor of Tom softened down to harmony! 
And then perhaps Robert would ask Tom to read some of the Old 
Testament history out of the family Bible which had belonged to 
his mother. And the old man would become a child again, as he 
listened to the story of Joseph or of Ruth, or the music of the 
Psalms; and the memory of his own youth would come so distinctly 
to his mind, that he would seem to be looking about for that 
mother’s face at whose knee he was once a listener to those self- 
same histories. Oh! blessed book, the family Bible! The word of 
Gop, the register of death, of birth, and wedding; between whose 
sacred lids our parents and children, that we have lost, seem to be 
buried! We go to it again and again to read the loved names of 
those whose bodies moulder in the earth, but whose immortal part 
is still with us, united with all our religious emotions, and most inti- 
mately connected with our faith in the future life! How much 
significance is there in the old New-England custom of keeping the 
family register in the Sacred Book! What reverence does it not 
bespeak for its pages! And how fitting is it, that the page which 
contains the birth—as solemn a fact as death, when nghtly con- 
sidered —the death or marriage of a human being, should lie near 
to the Word which tells us the purpose of life, its duties and 
destiny ! 

And the working student and Mary had their hours of romance 
and youthful hope, confiding in each other all their thoughts, some 
of which, were we to tell, sensible and high-bred ladies and gentle- 
men would pronounce silly. But none the less real and blissful to 
them were these waking dreams. There is nothing in after life can 
compare to such hours. The success of the politician, the merchant, 
or the orator, come not up to them. The raptures of the artist 
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approach them, and perhaps religious enthusiasm comes the nearest 
of any thing to the delicious trance of early, successful love. But 
there was not so much of this high-wrought ecstacy as to weary 
the mind; for the necessary occupations of each gave but few 
opportunities for it, and their intercourse was of a more healthy kind. 
Often they read together, and the student imparted to his mis- 
tress and pupil the knowledge he himself gained, and the notes of 
the professor's lecture were carefully reviewed in the little parlor 
of Robert. 

Nor was it all smooth water with Tom. At times he felt the 
peculiar relation he held to the students of his class—a man 
among boys; and the thoughtless jests of some’of the young fresh- 
men upon his age and employment for the moment pained him. 
But then he considered that his object was to acquire know- 
ledge, and not to enter into competition with his fellow students. 
And beside, he found himself ranking lower in point of scholarship 
than some youngsters hardly in their teens ; and this was a morti- 
fication which he had to reason himself out of. 

Then he was called the learned black-smith, the workey, and other 
epithets, which those who used them thought hard names. In 
short, he learned the painful truth, that a man may not do right in 
any unusual way, without calling down upon himself the invidious 
remarks of the world. Society is ever too ready to crucify its 
teachers, because they show it too plainly its own ignorance. Hence 
the reformer is but another name for martyr. 

However, all these circumstances helped him upon the whole, 
as they kept in his view the great object for which he was striving, 
and taught him the value of that self-respect upon which he had 
fallen back in many an extremity. 

We must here leave him for a time to pursue his studies and 
carry out his plan, while we glance at the youth by whose side he 
commenced life under so many disadvantages. 







CHAPTER TWELFTH. 


‘Yours might be wise We suffer not from pains, 
But pleasures: itis from them we suffer most.’ *’Fzstros:' a Porm. 


Epwarp Atrorp and his man Looney travelled over England, 
and saw all the lions in due form. Without making any decided 
impression, the young American passed into Scotland and then 
back again to London ; and so from London to Paris ; always at the 
top of his speed. His letters home were mostly occupied with 
accounts of the rate at which he passed from place to place, how he 
rested, what he ate and wore, and what the fashions of dress were 
in the great cities. The young man travelled to travel, and not to 
learn. He started with no enthusiasm, and therefore journeyed 
with no profit. He exemplified the truth that no man can see other 
countries with advantage, to whom his own has been a dead letter. 
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And how can one form opinions of manners, customs, and character, 
without some standard with which to compare his impressions? If 
it be asked then how one ean travel-in his own country, we say he 
has a standard in this case. His patriotism, his love of the soil that 
gave him birth, will force him to have an ideal of what his country 
ought to be, by its own declared principles. If he lives in a repub- 
lic, he will see how the different States carry out the experiment by 
themselves, and what each contributes to the stability of the whole. 
He will look at every thing as furthering or retarding the great law 
of social equality and freedom; and his own home, the town or vil- 
lage where he was born or bred, will give a point from which he 
may start. If he have not a love and knowledge of his own home, 
it matters little what he does; he may travel or stay at home; he 
will never be wiser. And so too the man who loves not his own 
land well enough to examine it, to become acquainted with it inti- 
mately and heartily, will be likely to be chiefly occupied with the 
post-routes, the inns, the eating and drinking and wearing apparel 
of foreign parts. 

The strongest argument foreigners can bring against the perma- 
nency of our government is the little love we seem to feel for it 
ourselves. We are more and more suffering our Fourth-of-July 
celebrations to be diverted to other purposes ; and we barbarously 
permit things, good in themselves, like the Sunday-School Union 
and the ‘Temperance Society, to foist themselves into notice by using 
a day which ought to be a high festival to every American, for their 
comparatively paltry pageants. If these societies and projects are 
good for any thing, (and none will deny it,) let them have days of 
their own on which to celebrate their victories and successes. 

There is no method of education so expensive as travelling ; none 
so high, and requiring more preparation. For the descriptions which 
the home-student reads the traveller sees; taking his knowledge at 
the very source of it, and nothing at second-hand. The ideas he 
obtains are as much clearer than those he might get from books, as 
the sparkling mineral waters drunk at the rock from which they 
gush are superior to the same beverage transported over some hun- 
dred miles of land, though put up never so carefully. Beside, one 
in calling for Congress-water at our hotels is never sure but he is 
drinking an artful chemical imitation of them; and so in reading 
a book of travels, one never knows whether or not he is reading the 
words of a man who is in love, or suffering with dyspepsy, or full of 
prejudice and malice; some of which predicaments might color his 
pictures too highly, while some would shade them too deeply. 
There is no school like reality. 

Our theme is worthy of a treatise rather than a passing remark, 
when so many go abroad, and for want of the preparation of which 
we speak, can see only the gloss and tinsel paraded before them to 
hide the rottenness of a social system and a political system which 
they return home to laud as superior to their own. They mistake 
novelty for excellence, and their own excited feelings for true 
enthusiasm. Their improved health, caused by change of air and 
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unusual exercise, is attributed to the climate ; their enormous appe- 
tite they set to the account of better cookery; and a few dollars’ 
difference in the price of a coat, bought in a country where starva- 
tion of the laborer is no novelty, completes the charm which weaves 
the shallow opinion that life to be enjoyed must be spent abroad. 

Our travellers were in Paris waiting for remittances. The luxu- 
nously-nurtured son of Mr. Charles Alford knew for the first time 
in his life what it was to want money. The father had in his 
letters of late enjoined economy upon his son, and hinted at parting 
with Looney, to avoid the expense of his passage home. 

Things were at this pass when Looney presented himself at the 
morning toilette of his master, to assist him if necessary. A year or 
two of travel had given Looney quite a distinguished appearance, 
and had they been dressed alike, it would have been difficult to say 
which was the master and which the man. When Looney spoke, 
the servant was conspicuous. His propensity for words rather 
increased upon him with age and expenence. His extensive vocab- 
wlary had double its usual effect in that country, remarkable for the 
taciturnity of its inhabitants, probably from the general paucity of 
ideas. In France his volubility stood him instead of knowledge, 
and commanded the respect of people who have so many ideas that 
they never imagine a man to speak without having more to say than 
he can express. 

On this morning he came with a bright face, bearing a packet in 
his hand, which he presented to his master. Edward as he read 
looked sadder and sadder ; his color came and went, and at last set- 
tled into a look of despair. ‘All gone! Can it be possible!’ 

‘ What, Sir?’ said Looney, ‘ may I use the temperament,to inquire.’ 

‘Oh nothing that concerns you, Looney. I shall leave for New- 
York by the next packet, and if you can find service here you had 
better stay. I can give you an excellent character.’ 

‘Stay, Sir!’ said or rather sobbed the faithful fellow; ‘and never 
more see Margaret, your honored father and superlative mother! 
Never again to eat fried cod-fish and lobsters! Oh no, Sir; I can’t 
think of it, if you go.’ 

‘It is doubtful if my father can continue to employ you if you do 
return, said Edward. ‘He purposes to make some changes; you 
may do better here than in America.’ 

‘How can that be, Mr. Edward? Here, yesterday, a countryman 
of mine offered me five pounds, and he is servant to an English lord 
too, if I would secure him as good a place as mine in the States.’ 

‘ Perhaps he is a bad fellow, and can’t find employment here,’ said 
his master. 

‘No, Sir; a regular bred servant, with forty pounds and livery; his 
morals are irreclaimable, and he bears an exceedingly salubrious 
reputation. It is not money the people want, Mr. Edward, so much 
as a chance to rise in the world. Ever since my cousin was made 
a judge at the West, all my relatives expect I shall one day be gov- 
ernor; for I can read and write, and he can’t. The servants are 
crazy to get to America, Sir, because they think they shall be turned 
into gentlemen and ladies at once.’ 
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It was in vain that Edward tried to induce the man Looney to 
seek employment in England, and the very idea of returning to the 
bogs and potatoes of Ireland made him sick at heart. He preferred 
to return with him to the land of newspapers and fresh cod-fish, and 
take his chance of a place. 

The reader may suppose some great change had taken place in 
the affairs of Mr. Charles Alford. The truth is, he had for many 
years been a loser. He was one of those who having enough to 
live handsomely upon, embarked in manufactures. He even bor- 
rowed money to invest in factories. He was a large debtor to Mr. 
Gross, who kept his capital in ships and bank-stock. This was a 
time when merino sheep were sold for hundreds of dollars a head, 
and a periodical madness upon the subject of the tariff took posses- 
sion of the wise heads of the nation. 

Things reached their level at last, and Mr. Alford found he was not 
worth a penny. The son had just got the news of his failure, and 
was ordered home accordingly. As far as the young man was con- 
cerned, this was the most fortunate thing that ever happened to 
him; and from this point we may hope to see him rising, by that 
strength which self-reliance always produces. 


THE BUFFALO HUNTER’S BRIDE. 


I. 


Tue sun is sinking in the west, 
A-weary with his race ; 

But he my spirit loves the best 
Yet lingers with the chase : 

It is a gallant thing to see 
His form at morn bound on ; 

But ’t is a mournful thing for me 
At eve to watch alone! 


It. 


Stranger! his step upon the track 
Is like a prince’s tread ; 

Why comes not that fleet footstep back 
To glad my humble shed ? 

His proud eye wears the eagle’s look, 
His cap, the eagle’s plume ; 

When late his presence past, it took 
The sunlight from our room! 


Irt. 


A wild and tameless soul he hath, 
A fearless heart, and free ; 

His step upon the Indian's path 
Is told in victory ! 

He loves to fill the ancient woods 
With his wild battle-shout ; 

He loves to stem the giant floods, 
When storm and wind are out. 
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Iv 





He joys to scour the prairies wide 
Upon the Bison’s trail ; 

To pierce his dark and shaggy hide 
With darts that never fail. 

His is the lion’s strength in war, 
In peace, the lion’s rest, 

And the eagle hath not flown as far 

As his fame throughout the west. 









v. 


I am the mighty hunter’s bride, 
L, that am weak and frail, 

That tremble, even by his side, 
At every passing gale. 

The dark oak whispering to the flower, 
The eagle to the dove, 

So seemed it, when those lips of power 

To me first spake of love! 












vi. 


Unmeet am I to be his mate: 
Yet I the wastes have trod, 

With none in wilds so desolate 
Save my husband and my Gop! 

But deep love gave me strength, and might, 
Who else had died away, 

And the hope to meet his smile at night 

Sustained me all the day. 












Vit. 





Now my soul darkens with the fall 
Of evening’s gathering shade : 
My hope, my love, my lord, my all, 
Oh! why art thou delayed ? 
Is the wild cougar on thy way, 
Or some disastrous blast # 
I’ve dreamed of thee the live-long day — 
Oh! haste thee home at last! 











VIII. 


Thy food is on the glowing hearth, 
Thy seat and board are spread ; 
Return ! the night-winds chill the earth, 
And fill my soul with dread : 
Oh! love like mine hath lonely dreams, 
And clinging hopes and fears ; 
And watchings till the prairie seems 
Dim to the eyes of tears! 










sommveraapeenegst 








rx. 


Hark! stranger— hark! The hunter’s bound 
Upon our path I hear! 
The manly tread that o’er the ground 
Falls rapidly and clear: 
Joy cometh with the evening sun, 
Though lone the forest be ; 
For when the daring day is done, 
The Hunter comes to me! Ritew Sekcr. 








Big- Prairie, May, 1842. 
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THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


Che Attorney. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


When the physician had been led by Bolton from the room in 
which Wilkins lay ill, as mentioned in a previous chapter, he suffered 
himself to be conducted down the stairs and into the street without 
remark; Bolton keeping at his side, and endeavoring to employ his 
thoughts on other subjects than that of his patient, until a long dis- 
tance of gloomy streets and many a high dingy house intervened 
between them and the scene they had left. Then on the pretence 
that he had urgent business to attend to, he left him, and making a 
short circuit, returned to Wilkins, as has already been narrated. 

No sooner however was he gone, than the Doctor stopped too, 
and watched him until his figure was hid in the gloom of the streets, 
raising his finger and shaking it slowly in the direction which he 
had taken, partly in warning and partly in menace. Could any 
one have observed his face at that moment, he would have seen 
suspicion, dislike, and anger all stamped upon it. He did not stir 
from the spot, but folding his arms stood for some time musing, 
with the red flaring light of a lamp flashing over his features, and 
giving them a harsh, uncouth expression. At last he said in a low, 
stern tone: 

‘I have seen hundreds die; ay, go howling to their graves; and I 
have stood by while mother, children and frends were begging me 
to give life to a worn-out carcase, as if life and death were in my gift; 
and when the breath was gone, I have had them turn upon me and 
revile me because I could not step between the Almighty and his 
decrees: and I have borne it all without flinching, for I knew that 
it was human nature. Yet never have I seen any thing so horrible 
as the look of that sick man this night. He must die—he must; 
but,’ continued he, in the same stern tone, ‘he must not be muwr- 
dered ; andif ever being had the look of an assassin, it was the man 
whom I found there; and if ever an eye looked murder, his did, as 
that wretched criminal cursed and accused him. As sure as I’ma 
living man, there was murder in that look. I’ll see to it!’ And 
turning short about, he once more sought the sick man’s room. 

His heart beat quickly, and something like a shudder passed over 
him, in encountering a man darting with headlong speed from the 
building; for dark as it was, he yet detected a resemblance to Bol- 
ton in his figure, as he dashed into the street. 

On entering the room, a glance showed him that Wilkins was 
lying there, apparently dead; and although there was nothing to 
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justify a suspicion that he had met with foul play, yet that suspicion 
was in his mind; and at the same instant came the hope that he 
might have interrupted the murderer before his work was accom- 
plished. The idea, and to act upon it, were simultaneous. He 
went straight to the bed, opened Wilkins’ shirt, and placed his hand 
upon his heart. He had held it there for some moments, when he 
felt it beat. Then it stopped, fluttered as if in doubt whether to 
cease its labor for ever, then it beat again. In a moment his lancet 
was out, a vein was opened, a few simple applications, such as were 
ready at hand, were made, and Wilkins slowly opened his eyes and 
looked about him. 

‘ You may thank God, my poor fellow, that He put such suspicions 
in my head as never came into it before, or your last breath would 
have been drawn ere this!’ said the Doctor, kneeling beside Wilkins, 
and supporting his head on his breast, and bathing his temples with 
something which he took from a cup at his side. ‘If ever you 
uttered thanks to God, do it now!’ 

Wilkins stared about him; but at first his mind wandered. He 
had no connected recollection of what had happened; and the few 
words which he uttered were vague and indistinct. He knew that 
high words had passed between himself and the lawyer, and that 
then they had a scuffle; but he could recall nothing more. 

‘Can you remember nothing else?’ said the Doctor, earnestly. 

Wilkins passed his hand feebly across his brow, and shook his 
head. ‘ He could not.’ 

While this was going on, the door of the room opened, and a 
sharp, fnghtened face was thrust in, while a tremulous voice 
inquired : 

‘How is he? Did he kill him?’ 

The Doctor looked up at the face, and then told it to come in and 
tell him what it meant. 

The man to whom the face belonged hesitated. Before venturing 
in, he looked behind him to see that the door was open, so that there 
might be no impediment to a rapid retreat in case of necessity ; and 
then accepting the Doctor's invitation, advanced toward him, dis- 
playing at the same time the rest of his person, which bore evident 
marks of decay and shabbiness. 

‘Well, what do you mean by your question, and what do you 
want to know?’ demanded the Doctor, who had laid Wilkins in the 
bed, and now stood up. ‘ You ask if that man,’ said he, pointing to 
Wilkins, ‘is killed. Who wanted to kill him? Did you?’ 

The thin man replied in not a very firm voice: ‘No; but Isaw a 
man that was trying to.’ 

‘ You did, eh?’ said the Doctor. 

The stranger nodded. 

‘Then why the devil didn’t you come over and help his victim?’ 

The thin man made no reply to this question; but contented him- 
self with quietly brushing a remarkably old hat with the sleeve of a 
coat which was not a little the worse for wear, although there was 
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not the slightest probability that either article of apparel would be 
benefited by the process. 

‘Do you know the man?’ 

‘Not his name,’ replied the man, adding variety to his proceedings 
by rolling his hat into a very small compass, though for no other 
apparent purpose than that of unrolling it, which he did instantly. 

‘Well, Ido, said the Doctor. ‘That will answer as well. But 
first of all, tell me what you saw.’ 

The stranger paused, and having cleared his throat, and felt in his 
pocket for a handkerchief which he did not find, said that he was at 
the window of his house on the opposite side of the street, when 
his attention was attracted to what was going on in Wilkins’ room, 
which he could distinctly see, as there was a light in it, while his 
own room had none. The man described the scene which had 
taken place between Wilkins and the Attorney; and frankly con- 
fessed he had been so much excited and frightened at what he had 
witnessed that he lost all presence of mind; and it was not until 
the Attorney took to flight that he thought of giving the alarm. 

‘You will swear to all this at the police-office, will you?’ 

‘Yes; to-night, if you choose.’ 

‘Very well, you shall,’ replied the Doctor laconically. ‘Do you 
know any person who will stay with this man? He must not be 
left alone, for that fellow may return.’ 

‘Get me some one, for God’s sake!’ exclaimed Wilkins feebly, 
and clasping his hands together. ‘Oh! don’t leave me again in his 
power!’ 

‘Be quiet!’ said the Doctor; ‘you shall be taken care of, even 
though I should be obliged to. remain here to do it myself. Who 
will stay here?’ inquired he, again addressing the stranger. 

The thin man stole on tip-toe to the window; thrust his head out, 
and bellowed in a voice which had wonderfully increased in power 
within the last few moments: ‘Tom Stubbs! Tom Stubbs! Tom 
Stubbs! I say. He’ll answer by and by,’ said he, jerking in his 
head, and awaiting a response with great patience and composure. 
But he was mistaken in his conjecture; and after a pause he was 
again obliged to thrust out his head: ‘Tom Stubbs! Tom Stubbs! 
you infernal low-lived vagabond! where are you?’ 

‘Here!’ responded a faint voice, which sounded as if it came from 
under a distant barrel. 

‘Well, why didn’t you say so at first? Bring yourself over here, 
will you ?—and be quick!’ 

That Tom Stubbs made a response of some kind was evident 
from the fact that certain uncouth sounds were heard from the oppo- 
site side of the street, which must have been something of that 
nature, unless Mr. Stubbs was addicted to soliloquy. But whatever 
it was, it did not impede his operations; for in a few minutes Mr. 
Stubbs brought over a little oily fellow with red cheeks and fat legs, 
whom he introduced as himself, by simply saying: 

‘Well, old fellow! here lam. What do you want?’ 
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‘Do you see that man?’ said the thin one, pointing to Wilkins. 

‘ Well, suppose I does? ——what then?’ inquired Mr. Stubbs, anxious 
to investigate results before committing himself; ‘and suppose I 
does n't! — what then?’ 

‘Some one has been mighty near giving him a walking-ticket to 
see what sort of lodgings the sexton keeps.’ 

‘Whew!’ whistled Mr. Stubbs; ‘licensed or unlicensed ?— phy- 
sic or murder ? — which ?’ 

‘Murder!’ replied the other; ‘murder the most foul!’ 

Mr. Stubbs looked about the room; an examination which seemed 
very cursory, but which had embraced every thing in it before he 
answered : 

‘Well, cuss me! if I see any thing that was worth the risk. It 
must ’a been a grudge.’ 

‘ It was, interrupted the Doctor, impatiently; ‘it was. An infer- 
nal scoundrel, taking advantage of his being ill and unable to help 
himself, attempted to murder him. And I want you to watch here, 
lest he should come back and complete what he left unfinished. I'll 
pay you for your trouble.’ 

‘ Well, that’s honorable,’ said Mr. Stubbs, ‘and I won't even insin- 
uate the propriety of handing over the dust afore hand. Ohno! 
I wouldn’t think of it!’ 

The Doctor put his hand in his pocket and drew out a silver dol- 
lar, which he flung to him. 

‘Well, said Mr. Stubbs, ‘I had no idea of sich quick returns for 
my investments. But punctuality is the soul of business; and I 
won't make you feel unhappy by refusing. Oh,no! It is not in my 
natur, itisn’t. My heart is all milk, Sir—all mothers milk. I'll 
watch him lke a babe; and if that there chap comes agin, blast my 
eyes! but I'll wring his neck! If Idon’'t,damme!’ And by way 
of illustrating his words more fully, Mr. Stubbs looked ferociously 
at the wall, and seizing himself by the cravat, twisted it round till 
he was black in the face; all the time grating his teeth with a kind 
of savage satisfaction at the idea of performing the pleasant little 
process in which he was engaged, even though the subject of it was 
his own respectable self. 

‘ There, Sir,’ said he, relaxing his hold when he thought that he had 
sufficiently demonstrated his meaning by bringing himself to the 
very verge of strangulation ; ‘that is what I’ll do to him! I might 
have carried the experiment farther; but it wasn’t safe. Another 
twist might have been a little too much, Sir. One very respectable 
gentleman of my acquaintance found it so. He was in the habit of 
diverting himself in that way; twisting his cravat till his face was 
black as ink. But one day, Sir, he carried the joke so far that he 
couldn't bring it back again, and cuss me if he didn’t choke his self 
in real earnest; affording a sad example of the mutability of earthly 
events, and of the danger of trifling with the human wind-pipe by 
means of red silk pocket-hankerchers.’ 

Having thus completed his illustration, and delivered himself of 
his opinion, Mr. Stubbs took a seat on a small stool which stood in 
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the room, and commenced adjusting his neck-cloth, which the fervor 
of his previous demonstration had very much discomposed. 

‘You'll look after him, will you?’ said the Doctor, after eyeing 
him as if in doubt whether to leave Wilkins in his charge or not. 

‘To be sure I will,’ said Mr. Stubbs, still continuing his toilette. 

‘He must be kept quiet; no talking.’ 

‘He sha’ n’t open his mouth,’ said the other, resolutely. 

‘He mustn't get up,’ continued the Doctor. 

‘If he does, I'll knock him down,’ replied Mr. Stubbs, in a deter- 
mined tone. 

‘You mustn't hurt him.’ 

‘Oh no! in coorse not. I’ll knock him down gently, very gently.’ 

The Doctor paused. 

‘Any physic to be took?’ asked Mr. Stubbs. ‘Don’t be afear’d. 
If it’s to betook, say so. Cuss me if he sha’n’t swallerit! You say 
the word, that’s all.’ 

‘ No, not to-night.’ 

‘Oh! very well. You can go now as soon as you please. I know 
what’s to be did, and did it shall be.’ 

The Doctor gave one or two directions to Wilkins, and impressing 
it upon him to keep quiet, at last went out, accompanied by the thin 
stranger. 

Mr. Stubbs followed the Doctor’s advice to the letter; for no 
sooner was he gone than he seated himself on the floor, and placing 
his back against the door so that it was impossible to open it with- 
out awakening him, in less than one minute was completing a sound 
nap which had been interrupted when he was summoned to perform 
the duty in which he was now engaged. 

The result of the complaint of the two personages who had just 
retired has already been shown, in the arrest of the Attorney, whom 
we left accompanying Mr. Tike to the tombs, and to whom we must 
now return. 

Bolton had been locked up for the night; but he had previously 
learned to his great relief that he had not succeeded in his attempt 
upon the life of Wilkins. The idea of the gallows had haunted 
him incessantly ; and now he looked upon imprisonment as a trifle 
scarcely to be regarded. But still it was a wretched mght for him. 
Pacing his room like a wild beast in his cage, shaking his fists at the 
bare walls, and cursing and blaspheming, he passed the lagging 
hours until the dim light breaking through the windows told him 
that it was day. 

Early in the morning the door of his room was unbolted, and Mr. 
Tike walked in. ‘Come, Sir, said he, ‘the Justice is here, and 
you’ll be disposed of in short order. You'll be ’zamined, and I sup- 
pose afore breakfast you’ll be bailed. This way, this way, said he, 
leading the way along an entry, and descending a flight of stairs. 
‘A very comfortable place this is, when once you’re accustomed to 
it. A little morsel dampish; but that you know is quite nat’ral, con- 
sidering that it’s built over a quagmire.’ 

Bolton made no reply, but followed him into the police office. It 
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was a large room, partly railed off, and with a bar running across it 
to indicate which were the justices and which were the criminals ; 
the main distinction between the two being that the former sat 
behind the bar, and the latter stood before it. 

The former of these positions was occupied by a tall, stout man, 
with iron gray hair, and a pair of spectacles surmounting a nose 
which from the excessive modesty of its owner had acquired a 
blush of which it was impossible to divest it. He was administer- 
ing justice in small doses to vagabonds, and in large ones to thieves ; 
and having got through with the accumulation of the night, called 
‘ Bolton!’ 

The Attorney walked up to the bar. ‘I should like to know with 
what I am charged,’ said he. 

‘ Harvey !’ said the Justice. 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed an elderly man, in a foxy wig, who was dozing 
beside the Justice, with his head resting on a large book with a red 
cover. The Justice nodded toward Bolton, and said: ‘ Complaint 
against him?’ 

‘Oh!’ said Mr. Harvey, sitting up and rubbing both eyes with his 
knuckles. ‘ We’ll oblige him—we will. What’s his name?’ 

‘ Bolton,’ replied the Attorney, sternly. 

‘Oh! ah!’ said the man, fumbling among a number of papers 
which were lying in front of him. Stykes, that’s not it; Booney, 
nor that; Smith, nor that; Horpins, White, Amold, Higgins, Tra- 
ney, Jones, Bolton. Ah! that’s it! Reuben Bolton; the last 
one — sure to be the last one; always the way when a man’s ina 
hurry. I would swear to it. Shall I read it?’ 

‘Yes!’ said Bolton. 

And Mr. Harvey, after having cleared his throat several times, 
and taken a very moderate sip of water, which he distributed over 
his lips, ingeniously using his tongue as a trowel, proceeded in a 
deliberate tone, and with an utter disregard of stops or punctuation, 
to read the affidavits and examination of the Doctor and the thin 
gentleman, setting forth the facts of the attempt against the life of 
Wilkins. 

‘Is the complainant and his witness here?’ demanded Bolton, 
calmly. 

‘They are in there, said the Justice, pointing to a small room 
adjoining the office. 

‘Will you oblige me by examining them at once? The whole 
thing is a trick or a mistake.’ 

The magistrate stared, and then said : ‘ You’d better come in, there.’ 

Bolton made no reply, but followed him into the room and took a 
seat at the table. A single glance told him that the Doctor was 
there, and had his eye on him; and he did not venture a second 
one; but as the Justice called the Doctor, he said without raising 
his eyes: ‘ Let the other witness leave the room.’ 

An officer approached the thin man, and whispering a few words 
in his ear, escorted him beyond the door; after which he returned 
for the purpose of hearing what was going on. 
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The magistrate seated himself at the table, drew an ink-stand 
toward him, and clearing his throat, and shaking his head for the 
purpose of removing all obstructions, both physical and intellectual, 
commenced his examination. 

Bolton sat for the most of the time with his head leaning on his 
hand, his brow knit, occasionally suggesting a question as the exam- 
ination proceeded. When the depositions had been signed, the 
red-nosed man turned to Bolton: 

‘You are aware that it is now my duty to examine you, and that 
you are at liberty to answer or not, as you please.’ 

‘I am aware of that, replied the lawyer, ‘and shall avail myself 
of the privilege which the law gives me of being silent. So that 
itis not necessary to send off the witnesses,’ said he, seeing that 
an officer was preparing to lead them out. 

‘Very well,’ replied the Justice, folding up the papers and taking 
off his spectacles. 

‘It’s too early to look for bail now, so I must trouble you for an 
hour or two longer, said Bolton: ‘beside, the bail in this case is a 
matter which the circuit Judge must settle, I suppose.’ 

The magistrate said that ‘it was, and nothing more; and Bolton, 
finding all attempts to open a conversation with that functionary 
unsuccessful, got up and followed an officer to his ‘room,’ establish- 
ing himself in his good opinion by giving him a dollar, and ordering 
a good breakfast and a barber. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


E:tuer the blood-letting which Wilkins had undergone proved 
beneficial, or his disease took a favorable turn; for on the following 
day, contrary to the predictions of the physician, he awoke much 
better. His first impulse was to get up, but this Mr. Stubbs, who 
still performed the combined duties of nurse and watchman, pre- 
vented by unceremoniously thrusting him back in the bed, and tell- 
ing him to keep quiet, according to orders. Wilkins at any other 
time might have felt disposed to resist, but he was too feeble to 
venture upon any thing of the kind then; while Mr. Stubbs, to 
show that he acted with full impartiality, stretched himself in a sim- 
ilar position on the floor, and maintained it until relieved from duty 
by the appearance of the Doctor. 

Now that the strength of his disease was broken, Wilkins began 
to improve rapidly. The followmg day he was able to sit up, and 
in a short time to go into the street and breathe an atmosphere 
which was pure when compared with that which stagnated in his 
own room. 

One fine morning, as his strength began to increase, Wilkins pre- 
pared to go out. He had hitherto been very slovenly in his dress, 
for he was wretchedly poor; and but that Higgs quietly supplied 
him with food, he might have starved. Drawing his tattered clothes 
about him, for he felt a little cold, he set out, carefully avoiding the 
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thoroughfares in which he was in the habit of walking, and slinking 
through by-streets and narrow lanes, toward his old home. Since 
his illness the thought of that old place had fairly haunted him; and 
a tide of old recollections and feelings and affections which seemed 
long since dead had sprung into life, and were flooding his heart, 
overflowing it until pride, resentment and shame were all swept 
away. Back he would go to the old spot, and look at it once more, 
for it had been the home of his wife; and his heart was full of love 
for her now; and a faint and scarcely defined hope shot across him, 
that she might have returned to it; and desolate as it was, might he 
not find her sitting there, watching for him? He inwardly prayed 
that it might be so, and that her glad face might be the first to greet 
him as he knocked. His heart beat violently as he came in front of 
it, for the same screens were hanging at the window, through which 
he observed a fire burning within, and that the room was occupied. 
He went to the door and opened it noiselessly. Every thing there 
was strange. A rough-looking woman was sitting near the fire, and 
a child was playing on the floor. He closed it in the same cautious 
manner that he had opened it; and leaning his head against the 
wall, the hot tears streamed down his cheeks, and heavy sobs burst 
from him, such as had never escaped him in all his troubles. He 
left the house with a careless, reckless air, and wandered back to 
his abode; and sat down with his head bowed on his knees and his 
hair hanging wildly over his face. The door of his room opened 
suddenly, but he did not move until a hand was placed on his shoul- 
der, and the voice of Higgs said: 

‘ George! I’ve news for you.’ 

Wilkins looked up, and as he did so he observed that Higgs was 
much excited, and that his cheek was pale. He demanded hastily , 
‘ Well, Bill, out with it! Is it good or bad?’ 

‘ You'll think it good. J think it d—d bad!’ said Higgs, lacon- 
ically. 

‘ Good news is scarce; let’s have it,’ said Wilkins, impatiently. 

‘ Well, you’ve one trouble less in your way; your wife 

‘What of her?’ demanded Wilkins quickly ; ‘ what of her, I say?’ 

‘She’s gone!’ 

‘Gone! Where?’ 

‘ Dead — dead and buried!’ 

The yell that burst from the unhappy man at this communication 
might have awakened the dead. He sprang to his feet, and then 
leaped upon Higgs like a wild beast, seizing him by the throat. 
‘Is this true? on your soul?’ shouted he. ‘As you value your life, 
don’t trifle with me!’ 

* It is.’ 

‘Who told you?’ 

‘J heard it from Phillips, who is searching the whole city for you. 
You ’ll find him at his rooms. But you’d better not see him now, 
for on my life I believe he’ll murder you.’ 

Wilkins flung his comrade from him, and rushed from the house. 
Turning neither to the right nor left, but hurrying on with an impet- 
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uosity which attracted the attention of hundreds whom he passed, 
he instinctively made for Phillips’ house, for there was little reason 
left to guide him. He knocked at the door, and no sooner was it 
opened, than without a single question he darted up stairs, and went 
into Phillips’ room. 

Phillips was sitting at a table opposite the door, with a book in 
front of him, but he was not reading; for his head was resting on 
his hand, his eyes were directed toward the floor, and altogether he 
had the air of one buried in deep and unpleasant thought. He did 
not look up as Wilkins entered. 

Wilkins went to a chair which stood close to him and seated him- 
self, and touching Phillips, said in a quick, husky tone: 

‘Jack, where’s Lucy?’ 

‘So you’ve come at last!’ said Phillips, slowly rising until he 
stood his full height in front of him, and looking at him as if he 
would wither him with his glance; ‘and to inquire after her whose 
happiness you blasted, whose life you cursed, and whose young 
heart you trampled on; whose name you branded, and whom you 
drove from your door as if she had been the outcast that y8ur lying 
lips dared to call her! And now that she is dead and in her grave, 
you ask where she is! George!’ said he with a strong effort, mas- 
tering the fierce emotion that shook him from head to foot, and 
slowly clenching his fist in the very face of Wilkins, ‘ but for the 
memory of old times, and for my promise to her, I could feel it in 
me to dash your brains out as you stand! I can scarcely keep my 
fingers off you!’ 

Still Wilkins did not move ; and the fierce excitement of Phillips 
seemed to have no effect upon him; for he merely repeated his 
question: ‘Jack, where’s Lucy?’ 

‘Where your infernal villany sent her before her time!’ exclaimed 
Phillips, hesitating to strike a man who made no resistance, and yet 
burning to revenge the wrongs which he had inflicted upon his wife ; 
‘in her grave!’ 

Wilkins started up, pressed his hand upon his heart as if a sudden 
pain had shot through it, and then sat down. A sharp hysteric sob 
escaped him, but no other sound. 

‘If you would see her,’ continued Phillips in the same stern tone, 
‘go to the church-yard.’ 

Wilkins looked at him as one stunned; one who observed what 
was passing, who heard the words, but did not take in their meaning. 

‘Do you hear me?’ demanded Phillips. 

Wilkins stood up, smiled vacantly, and said, ‘ Yes, yes; I’U go 
there!’ 'Then pressing both hands to his temples, he said in a low, 
plaintive tone: ‘My head’s very wild; I can’t think any more. 
All’s confused and strange. Where did you say Lucy was? Noth- 
ing has happened to her?’ He took Phillips by the shoulders, and 
held him off at arm’s length, and gazed im his face. Then witha 
slight laugh, he said: ‘I see —it’s allright. I was afraid that there 
was something wrong. And he sat down. ‘There can’t be any 
thing wrong. No harm can have happened to her—can there?’ 
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Even Phillips was unnerved by the look of deep anguish of the 
broken-down man who crouched before him and looked so wistfully 
up in his face. 

‘ Go on, George!’ said he; ‘tell me all; what she said, what she 
did, and where she is. There is something wrong here!’ said he, 
touching his head; ‘but I can listen when you talk of her. Go on, 
I say.’ 

Phillips thus adjured, and recollecting his promise to Lucy, told 
him all that had passed, without reserve. 

Wilkins sat motionless in his chair, with his hands clasped around 
his knees, his chin resting on them, and his wild eyes gleaming like 
two stars from amid his dishevelled hair. 

‘Ts that all?’ said he, when Phillips concluded. ‘ Tell me every 
thing. Don’t be afraid. I’m seared here, said he, again pointing to 
his head; ‘and my heart won’t break. It’s iron.’ 

‘ You’ve heard all, George; her last words were a blessing on you.’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ said he, rising to his feet, and looking vacantly about 
him. ‘ Yes, yes; I know that. Poor Lucy! Well, they buried her, 
didn’t they?’ And he looked Phillips earnestly in the face, and 
paused until he was answered. 

‘That’s all right. Where was it?’ said he, in the same vacant 
manner, and pausing as before for an answer. 

Phillips mentioned the place, and Wilkins stood for a long time 
with his fingers twisted together, dreaming it over, and in his mind 
conjuring up the memory of the past, and tracing out old scenes. 

‘She was a child then, muttered he, ‘with her long black hair 
playing in the wind, and those laughing eyes! How merry her 
voice was! Her laugh went to one’s heart; yet it was soft, too. 
She was very gentle, and as tender-hearted as a child. After that 
I didn’t see her for a year or two; and she had grown up quite a 
woman —and I married her” He paused, and then looking mourn- 
fully at Phillips, he said: ‘Jack, I came to see you about something ; 
but I’ve forgot what it was. It’s asad thing to have a bad mem- 
ory —very sad. Stop!’ He placed his hands over his eyes, and 
stood for some minutes in silence. ‘It was something about Lucy. 
What did you say of her? Where is she?’ 

Phillips rose and took his hands in his. He had no trace of anger 
against him now. He could not have harbored it for an instant 
against the poor brain-shattered being before him. 

‘Sit down, George,’ said he, ‘sit down; and I’ll tell it all again. 
Do, there’s a good fellow.’ 

But Wilkins impatiently repeated his question: ‘ What was it? 
What was it? Where is she? Don’t worry me, Jack. I’m very 
feeble. Where is she?’ 

‘ Poor fellow!’ exclaimed Phillips. 

‘Oh! Jack, this is not right!’ said Wilkins, earnestly; ‘it’s not 
right to keep her away. Where is she? Let me know the worsi.’ 

‘IT have already told you, George.’ 

‘Yes, yes; I know it: but tell me again. Where is she?’ 

Phillips’ answer was almost a whisper, as he said, ‘ In the grave!’ 
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Wilkins shrank from him; and then with something like a shud- 
der he attempted to draw his coat around him, as if attacked by a 
sudden cold. The next instant, without noise, almost like a shadow, 


he passed from the room, and was rushing through the streets with 
desperate speed. 


On the second night after Wilkins’ interview with Phillips, a man 
was passing through the village where Lucy was buried. He 
walked feebly, and once or twice paused and looked up at the clear 
sky, and said something in a low tone, and then went on. 

Pale, emaciated, with hollow eyes and sunken cheeks, none 
would have recognized Wilkins; yet he it was. Disease and 
remorse had done their work, and the wild glassy eye which glit- 
tered in the pale moon-beam like a living flame, showed that the 
Spirit within was burning brightly —too brightly for reason. 

Once or twice he observed persons coming from the opposite 
direction, and he shrank into the bushes, and crouched there until 
they had passed, and then resumed his course toward the church. 
Sometimes he paused, stared vacantly about him, then placing his 
hand to his forehead, dashed hastily forward, and went on mutter- 
ing as before. 

Arrived at the gate of the edifice, he stopped, and as if altering 
his mind, he quitted it and went to the front of the church and tried 
the door. It was not bolted, and opened with a melancholy creak, 
which echoed up the empty aisles. Wilkins listened, shook his 
head, and said: ‘No, no! that was nother!’ And then he began to 
wander listlessly up one aisle and down another. At last, coming 
to a pew-door, he opened it, entered, and satdown. Before him lay 
a small prayer-book, much worn and stained, but on which a name 
was still legible in gilt letters. He took it up and held it in the 
moon-beam, where he read in the indistinct hght the words Lucy 
Waters. It was the name of his wife before he married her. 
Without noise or cry he laid the book in its place, and bending 
his head forward against it, groaned audibly. ‘ Lucy!’ whispered 
he; ‘Lucy! dear Lucy! Do you hear me? Pray for me, Lucy!’ 

He listened, as if expecting an answer; then turned and gazed 
timidly about him. ‘Lucy! Lucy! I say;’ exclaimed he more 
loudly ; and pushing back the matted hair which hung over his eyes, 
and‘staring wildly around the church: ‘ No, no; she isn’t here!’ 
Getting up, he went along the aisle to the door communicating with 
the burial-ground. This he flung open, and strode out, keeping on 
until his eye rested on a simple tablet at the farther end of the 
yard, newly-erected, and the inscription on which was plainly legi- 
ble in the moon-light. He stopped and read: ‘ Lucy, wife of George 
Wilkins” ‘That’s me! that’s me!’ muttered he; ‘that’s me!’ 

He crouched on the sod. ‘I’ve found her at last! Here she is!’ 
He bowed his head to the earth; thick-crowding fancies, mingled 
with all the phantasies of madness, came sweeping upon his brain. 
The present was forgotten. Again he was a boy; again the bright 
days of youth and purity were before him: his past life was a 
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dream. She could not be dead! That warm confiding heart which 
had loved him so well, could not be cold for ever! It wasa dream—a 
wild and troubled dream! He shouted loudly to awake himself; 
but he awoke not. He clutched the dank weeds in his hands; he 
knelt down upon the grave; he laid his cheek to the cold earth 
that shrouded her, and whispered her name. He whispered it again, 
in those low gentle tones which in the days of their early attachment 
she had always loved, and always responded to. He whispered it 
again. ‘No answer!’ muttered he. ‘She’s gone! she’s gone for 
ever! or she would not have been silent now, when my heart is bro- 
ken, and all the world is against me. Lucy! Lucy! dear Lucy! do 
you hear me? Answer, oh! answer me now!’ 

The wretched man stretched himself at full length upon the cold 
earth, and sobbed like a heart-broken girl. The past came fierce 
and furious upon him. In one instant the wild fit was over. He 
remembered the hot angry feelings between himself and his wife; 
his taunts, his bickerings, his sneers; and last of all the blow which 
had separated them for ever. Then he thought of his tempter — of 
Bolton. Revenge was now uppermost. Frantic with fury, he 
sprang from the grave, rushed through the church-yard, flung open 
the gate, and hurried down the road as if life and death depended 
on his speed. 








STANZAS 


WRITTEN AFTER VISITING MOUNT AUBURN, NEAR BOSTON. 


*T 1s a sweet, tranquil spot, 

Where they have lain thee, brother! in thy sleep ; 
The world too soon thy faded form forgot, 

But we who loved thee, linger there to weep. 


Years in their rapid flight 
Have passed since thou wert left to thy repose ; 

Morn steals upon us with its chastened light, 
But thou shalt never more thine eyes unclose ! 


Spring with its genial breath, 
Hath robed thy narrow dwelling. Thickly spread, 
The forest leaves adorn the realms of death, 
And breathe a low, sad requiem round thy bed! 


The portals of the tomb 
Have closed upon thee, leaving life and light. 

Without is gladness, but within, the gloom 
Curtains thy slumbers with unbroken night! 


Farewell! a long farewell ! 
Since earth no more shall echo to thy tread : 

We softly breathe thy name ; but who shall tell 
The love we cherish for the holy dead! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Forest Lire. By tHe Autnor or ‘A New-Home.’ Intwo volumes. pp. 484. New-York: 
C.S. Francis AnD Company: Boston: J. H. Francis. 


Miss Sepewick must not only acknowledge ‘a rival near her throne,’ but she 
must make room for a sister on it. The author of that charming and widely popu- 
lar work, ‘A New Home, has followed up her successful coup d’essai in the world 
of literature with the volumes before us ; and when we say that they fully sustain 
the promise of their predecessor, we say all that is necessary to secure at once the 
attention of our readers. Mrs. CLavers here presents us with a continuation of 
her sketches of forest life, interspersed as before with one or two admirable love- 
passages, in which, by graphic descriptions of nature and character; by interest 
vividly excited and curiosity adroitly stimulated; she contrives to diversify her 
canvass with a full and yet not a crowded composition. These episodes, if we 
may so call them, are delightful. We can hardly conceive of any thing more 
interesting in its way, for example, than the sketch of pretty Candace Beamer and 
her humble lover, Lewis Arden; and the wayward course of the stream of love, 
in their case running roughly, through the machinations of an envious old maid, 
Keery Dunks, alias ‘Miss Duncan. Right glad were we to find her mischievous 
designs frustrated, and to see her rough old father walk into James Beamer’s par- 
lor, and ‘ taking off his bowl-crowned wool-hat, and smoothing down his hair with 
a great knotty hand,’ expose his ill-tempered daughter’s ridiculous pretensions. 
There is another story of the heart upon which we shall not trench, but leave it 
entire to the enjoyment of the reader. We cannot however forego the pleasure of 
presenting a few extracts from other portions of the work. 

To relieve the painful monotony of the ‘fever-nager,’ Mrs. CLavers accompa- 
nies her husband and ‘the childer’ on a short tour into the interior of her wood- 
land empire; and the history of her progress i; enlivened. by many very pleasant 
pictures of natural scenery in that sylvan region. A sudden shower compels the 
travellers to take shelter in a log-cabin of the poorer sort, where, the rain continu- 
ing, they are fain to tarry for the night. The good woman of the cottage, whose 
husband is ill of the ague, apologizes for the lack of comfortable accommodations ; 
adding that there Aad been a time when she could have entertained them more 
decently : 

‘* But those days are gone by,’ she said, with a sigh: ‘trouble has followed us so long that I 


don’t look for any thing else now. We left a good home in York State because my old man 
could n’t feel contented when he saw the neighbors selling out and coming to the West to get rich. 
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And we bought so much land that we had n’t enough left to stock it, and improve it; but after a 
while we had got a few acres under improvement, and begun to have enough for our own use 
although nothing to sell; and we had to part with some of our land to pay taxes on the rest; an 
then we took our pay in wild-cat money that tumed to waste-paper before we got it off our hands. 
And my husband took on dreadful hard upon that; and we all had the ague; and then his eyes 
took sore, and he is almost blind—too blind to see to work more than half the time. So we ’ve 
been getting down, down, down! But I need n't cry,’ said the poor creature, wiping her eyes ; ‘ for 
Im sure if tears could have bettered our condition, we ’d have been well off long ago!’ 

* Here was an apology for poverty, indeed! How many complain of poverty, sitting in silks and 
laces at tables covered with abundance! What groaning over ‘ hard times’ have I not heard from 
jewelled bosoms within these two or three years! What rebuffs are always ready for those who 
take upon themselves the pleasant office of soliciting of the superfluity of the rich for the necessities 
of the poor! ‘ Hard times!’ say the unthinking children of luxury, as they sip their ice-cream or 
hold up to the light the rosy wine !’ 


Mrs. Gaston, the mistress of the humble cottage, is busily engaged in saving 
the rain that falls from the eaves; for ‘as soap was pretty scirse, she must try to 
catch soft water, any how ;’ when other travellers drive up for shelter under her 
roof. These prove to be a pompous Englishman, his wife, and a spoiled child, an 
affected, proud daughter; her green silk dress, kid shoes, silk stockings, and dang- 
ling curls thoroughly drenched. They enter, with scant salutation to the mistress 
of the cottage ; and 


‘ After, or rather with this group, entered a bluff, ruddy, well-made young man, who seemed to 
have been charioteer. He brought in some cushions and a great-coat which . threw into a corner, 
established himself thereafter with his back to the fire, from which advantageous position he sur- 
veyed the company at his leisure. 

‘* The luggage must be brought in,’ said the elderly gentleman. 

** Yes, I should think it had oughter,’ observed the young man, in reply; ‘ I should bring it in, ifit 
was mine, any how!’ 

** Why do n’t you bring it in then?’ asked the gentleman, with rather an ominous frown. 

‘*7T! Well, [don’t know but what I could, upon a pinch. But look o’ here, uncle! I want you 
to take notice to one thing — I didn’t engage to wait upon ye. I an’t nobedy’s nigger, mind that! 
I°ll be up to my bargain. Icome on forateamster. If you took me for a servant, you ’re mistaken 
in the child, Sir! However,’ he continued, as if natural kindness was getting the better of cher- 
ished pride, ‘ I can always — a = if so be that he asks me like a gentleman ; and upon 
the hull, I guess I’m rather stubbeder than you be, so I’ll go ahead.’ ’ 


Our western Sam. Weller soon deposits the luggage, bags and cases without 
end, in a corner, wondering ‘what on airth any body could want with sich lots o’ 
fixins,’ and proposing to ‘turn the hull bilin’ on ’em right out into the shed, to 
make room for ‘a good big shake-down on the floor with the buffaloes and 
cushions, where they can all ‘bundle’ for the night. All this is to the ineffable 
disgust of the new-comers, But after many marks of wonder and surprise and 
a deal of complaining on the part of the new-comers, with no little officious but 
kind intermeddling on that of the charioteer, and the exertions of the good 
woman — who, although hurt at the rude manner of her guests, has yet done her 
utmost to serve them — every thing seems to be arranged quite comfortably : 


* When all was done, Mrs. Gaston made the ordinary cotton-sheet partition for the benefit of those 
who chose to undress ; and then began to prepare herself for the rest which she so much needed. 
All seemed well enough for weary travellers, and at any rate these poor people had done their best. 
I hoped that all fault-finding would soon be lost in sleep. But it soon became evident that Miss 
Margold did not intend to become a person of so small consequence. She had disturbed her father 
several times by requests for articles from different parts of the luggage, without which she declared 
she could n’t think of going to bed. She had received from her mother the attendance of a waiting- 
maid, without offering the slightest service in return ; and now, when all her ingenuity seemed to 
be exhausted, she suddenly discuvered that it would be in vain for her to think Funegng in a bed 
where there were so many people, and she decided on sitting up all night. 

** Do you think you could sleep here, my dear?’ inquired Mr. Margold, from his snug nest in the 
corner. 

‘ The young lady almost screamed with horror. ‘Never mind, my darling,’ said the Mamma; ‘I 
will sit in the rocking-chair by the fire, and you shall have plenty of room.’ 

‘ Oh, no, Ma! —that’ll never do! Why can't the woman situp? I dare say she’s used to it.’ 
This was said in a loud whisper, which reached every body’s ears — but no reply was made. 

‘ Mrs. Margold and her daughter whispered together for some time farther, and the result was, 
that the lady drew one of the beds apart from the other, which movement caused Mr Gaston’s 
little girl to roll out upon the floor with a sad resounding thump, and a piteous cry. 

‘ This proved the drop too many. Out spake at last the poor half-blind husband and father. His 
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patience was ‘used up.’ ‘ Neighbors,’ said he, ‘I don't know who you are, nor where you come 
from, and I did n't ask, for you were driven into my house by a storm. My family were willing to 
accommodate you as far as they could: such as we had, you were welcome to; but we are poor, 
and have n't much to do with. Now you haven’t seemed to be satisfied with any thing, and your 
behavior has hurt my wife’s feelings, and mine too. You think we are poor ignorant people, and 
so we are; but you think we have n’t feelings like other folks, and there you are mistaken. Now 
the short and the long of the matter is, that the storm is over and the moon is up, and it ’s my desire 
that you pick up your things and drive on to the next tavern, where you can call for what you like 


and pay for what you get. I don’t keep a tavern, though I’m always willin’ to entertain a civil 
traveller as well as I can.’’ 


This truly eloquent remonstrance being followed by no demonstration of retreat 
on the part of his querulous guests, the speaker arouses the driver, who pretends 
to be asleep, and tells him he is wanted to get up his horses. But he declines to 
‘get up the poor critters at that time o’ night ;’ and adds: ‘ As to turnin’ you out 
o’ doors, this here chap an’t the feller to turn any man out o’ doors if he’s civil. 
He ’s a little wrathy because your folks warn’t contented with such as he had. I 
see he was a-gettin’ riled some, and I thought he’d bile over. You see, that’s the 
way with us Western folks. If folks is saasy, we walk right into ’em like a thou- 
sand o’ brick. He'll cool down ag’in if you jist pat him a little. He’s got some 
grit, but he a’nt ugly. You only make your women-folks quiet; get a curb-bridle 
on their tongues, and we ’ll do well enough.’ 

The next morning the English travellers ask for ‘ their bill, but the host declines 
making any charge. Mr. Margold and his family however place money on the 
table, and leave the house without saying farewell. The money is secretly given 
to the charioteer, to be handed back to the uncourteous donors; which he accom- 
plishes, with the remark: ‘ You see, he a’nt no hand to make a fuss, Gaston a’nt ; 
so he jist told me to give it to ye after you got away. And he said,’ added the 
agreeable youth, with a smile, ‘that he ’d rather you’d buy manners with it, if you 
could !’ 

We had marked for insertion, and are very sorry to be obliged to omit, our 
author’s enforcement of the necessity which exists in a new country, like that 
which she describes, of a ready sympathy and friendly contact ; of a code of morals 
as well as manners, possessing a warmer and more human tinge than is encoun- 
tered in cities and more thickly-populated districts. We commend the reader 
especially to Mrs. CLavers’ remarks, in describing the temporary return of her- 
self and family to the cities of the North and East, upon the change which had 
come over her estimate of the splendid accessories which are so much an object of 
ambition among our citizens. She had not grown so obtuse as not to appreciate 
in their true degree the elegances of life; but so great had been the power of 
habit in simplifying their wants and reducing their number, that many things 
which are considered essential to comfort among those who make modes of life 
a study and a science, appeared to ‘the exiles’ absolutely cumbersome and 
harassing : 


‘ The true attraction lay inthe aspect of society itself; in the thousand graces of manner which 
are unknown in ruder atmospheres ; in the refinement of sentiment; in the display of thoroughbred 
intellectual power ; in the moral and not the physical contrast which is exhibited between life in the 
city and life in the woods; in the people, and not in their style of living. The magnificent 
edifices of the great city awoke in no low degree the admiration of the exiles ; but her painters, her 
sculptors, her musicians, her men of letters, her poets, her preachers — her monuments of genius 
and art — these filled the soul even to the pain of pleasure ; and in these lay the points of difference 


which appeared at the time to be worthy of notice.’ 

How true it is, that ‘one half the world is ignorant how the other half lives!’ 
thought we, while reading the sketch of poor patient, toiling ‘ Aunty Parshalls ;’ 
laboring to fulfil the behests of her selfish, exacting, and indolent husband ; lead- 
ing a sort of shifting Robinson Crusoe life; doing the best she could with very 
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small means, and performing the parts of man and woman both. Read the follow- 
ing, ye self-tormenting housewives and town-complainers : 


‘ One article in particular, which Mrs. Parshalls called her ‘ dish-kettle,’ performed daily a round 
of duties which would utterly have confounded Papin’s digester or the ‘ marmite tuelle.’ It 
cooked the potatoes for breakfast, and was then put on to heat water for washing the dishes 
When this same washing process was about to commence, the dish-kettle was always hoisted to the 
table, since where was the use of wearing out a pan when a dish-kettle did just as well, and kept 
the water hot longer too? By the time the dishes were washed, it was time to feed the pigs; 
and then poor Aunty, being sadly scanted in pails, carried this heavy iron vessel up the rising 
ground, at the top of which the pen was placed. Then the kettle was scoured and put on for din- 
ner. After dinner came the whole dish-washing process over again, and then the factotum was 
cleaned once more, and put on to heat water fur mopping the floor—a daily ceremony. At this 
point of the diurnal round, I confess a discrepancy of opinion between Aunty Parshalls and myself, 
since I could never quite like to see the mop going in and out of the dish-kettle. Butas she said in 
reply to a very sharp remonstrance of her lady-daughter on this head, ‘ Why! bless your dear soul ! 
Isca-oured it!’ I will answer for it she did, but we all have our prejudices. But the dish-kettle 
is not yet at rest for the night. It has still another ‘ sca-ouring’ process, to cook the supper, wash 
the dishes, carry the pigs’ mess up the hill, and come home to be cleaned again, in order that the 
beans may be put to soak for to-morrow’s porridge.’ 


We know not when we have encountered a more affecting scene than that 
which describes the young opium-eating mother confessing her dangerous passion 
to this ‘poor, rough, humly old woman,’ holding that ‘much-enduring mother’s 
brown, worn-out, shapeless hand, and kissing again and again her bony neck and 
withered bosom. The entire portrait indeed of ‘Aunty Parshalls’ is as clearly 
limned as that of Coorer’s Leatherstocking. How distinctly the reader can see 
the uncouth but kind-hearted old woman standing in the gloaming on her over- 
turned dish-kettle, on the top of the hill, her- tall, scantily-draped, and skeleton 
statue in bold relief, as she looks round the landscape with a searching glance after 
‘that heifer-critter !’ 

If it were not for ‘hevin’ to hev’ many other things to include in this depart- 
ment of our Magazine, we should be sorely tempted to present something more 
than half the pleasant correspondence of Mr. and Mrs. Sisruorps, the English 
settlers. As it is, we must refer the reader to the volumes themselves, and rest 
content with the annexed passage, setting forth the blessings of poverty. It will 
doubtless afford consolation to many readers, in an unpropitious era usually 
designated as ‘ these times:’ 


* How much is the world of art indebted to poverty a How many things had been left 
ly b 


undone if all the world had been rich! While we are stupi asking in the sunshine of prospe- 
rity, nobody ever breathes a syllable to remind us that we are wasting ourselves ; that we have 
dormant abilities, buried talents, which ought to be thrown into the public treasury. Even as weep- 
ing skies, we are told, are requisite in order to ‘ bring the full spirit of fragrancy out’ of the flower, 
so do the storms of adversity alone discover to admiring friendship the power (to help ourselves) 
which might have lain unsuspected and unpraised for ever, if we had needed no aid. What monu- 
ments of genius had been lost to the world, if the rich and powerful had cruelly placed their origina- 
tors above che er a of keeping them as near starvation as possible, for the benevolent purpose 
of bringing out their powers! Do we not put out the eyes of singing birds? - - - Whata labor is 
that of the care of a at estate! How piteously rich men groan under their burdens, and how 
they will sometimes SS heard to wish they ‘ had not a dollar in the world!* This shows their wis- 
dom; and it must be confessed too that they usually exhibit the influence of the most exalted 
benevolence in not even attempting to throw any part of the weight upon others. They might often 
relieve themselves in this way, if it were not for fear of increasing the cares of their neighbors. ‘The 
rich philosophize in words ; the poor must do it in deed, which is more dignified. The millionaire 
sighs when he tells you that itis long since wealth has been competent to purchase him a single 
pleasure. The poor man congratulates himself as he finds his tastes and habits becoming more and 
more suited to his circumstances. It might be possible for the rich man to buy pleasure by trying 
on a small scale the game of equalization ; but it may be feared that this would spoil the poor man’s 
philosophy — so it must be better as it is!’ 


We take our reluctant leave of these volumes with the hearty wish that our 
gifted friend and correspondent may live to write many more works of kindred 


interest and excellence, and that our professional labors in this department may be 
cheered and lightened by their perusal. 
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Sermons anp SketcHes OF Sermons. By the Rev. Jonn SumMERFIELD, A. M. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. Tuomas E. Bonp, M. D. Inone volume. pp. 427. New York: 
HARPER AND BROTHERS. 


Ir was never our good fortune to hear the pious and gifted SumMERFIELD dis- 
pense the Word of his divine Master; but we have often heard those who have 
been favored to sit under his ministrations pronounce the warmest eulogiums 
upon his persuasive eloquence; his glowing feeling, and sweet, winning earnest- 
ness and simplicity of manner; which was universal in its control over the minds 
of men. ‘ Wherever Mr. SumMERFIELD appeared,’ says Mr. Bonn, ‘there was the 
same eagerness in all classes of people to hear him. In Ireland, in England, and 
in America, whatever were the characteristic differences in the taste and qualifi- 
cations and even the prejudices of the hearers, all listened with the same delight ; 
all hearts melted and all prejudices gave way under an eloquence which it was as 
impossible to describe as to resist.’ The attitudes and action of the preacher 
were perfect. ‘Every movement, whether of body or members, was not only 
exactly correct, but intuitively expressive of thought or feeling, appearing to obey 
some immediate impulse of the soul. There was nothing theatrical, nothing done 
for effect. All seemed to come unsought; the immediate, spontaneous sympathy 
of a body which lived and actéd in obedience to the promptings of the spirit 
within; while the meekness, the humility, the lowliness of heart which appeared 
in his entire deportment, crowned the whole, and constituted him a consummate 
orator.’ In the ‘Sermons and Sketches of Sermons’ before us we have many dis- 
courses in which the filling up is nearly perfect ; yet we are told that the paint- 
ing, the beautiful extempore coloring, are scarcely any where preserved, save in 
the minds of those who heard them. Mr. SummeRFIELD commenced preaching 
before he was twenty years old. He was of frail body and delicate constitution; 
‘and when we reflect,’ says his biographer, ‘on his abundant labors ; that he moved 
with the speed of a chariot-wheel down hill, till the axle-tree catches fire ; preach- 
ing five, seven, and ten times a week, amounting to four hundred sermons in the 
first eighteen months of his ministry, beside delivering addresses on various occa- 
sions, we are filled with astonishment.’ If his friends remonstrated with him on 
his excessive labors, he was always ready with a reply; such as: ‘ The love of 
Curist constraineth me ;’ or: ‘ My time is short; I must be about my Fatuer’s 
business. The ‘Sketches’ which are here preserved were memoranda for the 
speaker’s eye only ; but he came to the pulpit with the whole scheme which they 
indicated succinctly marked out in ‘his mind; and when warmed, exalted, and 
inspired with the divinity of his theme, his bow truly ‘abode in strength ;’ and 
every shaft which he sent from the string, like the arrow of Alcestes of old, would 
take fire in its flight, shine through the clouds, and vanish in the immensity of 
heaven. Nevertheless, says his biographer, ‘every attempt in the eyes of those 
who heard him, to present on paper the splendid effects of his impassioned elo- 
quence, was like gathering up dew-drops, which appear pearls and jewels on the 
grass, but run to water in the hand: the essence and the elements remain, but the 
grace, the sparkle, and the form are gone.’ The reader of this volume however 
will find, in consonance with the hope of the editor, that although ‘ the grace, the 
sparkle, and the form’ of the beloved SummerrFiE.Lp’s pulpit labors are gone, the 
water that remains is ‘living water,’ clear, pure, satisfying, as it ever issues from 
that fountain which springeth up into everlasting life. 
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Pictoriat GuipE To NraGara Fats: a Manual for Visiters; giving an Account of this Stupen- 
dous Natural Wonder; and all the Objects of Curiosity in its Vicinity; with every Historical 
Incident of Interest: and also full Directions for Visiting the Cataract and its Neighboring Scenes. 
Illustrated by numerous Maps, Charts, and Eugravings, from Original Surveys and Designs. 
The illustrations designed and engraved by J. W. Orr. One volume. pp. 232. Buflalo: 

SaLisBURY AND CLappP. 











Tue full title-page to this volume, which we have copied above, sufficiently sets 
forth the purpose of the work. The volume is beautifully printed, and the engrav- 
ings, which are numerous, are exceedingly well executed from faithful designs. 
The points of observation are well chosen; and in some instances, as in the view 
of Table-Rock from below, the effect produced is truly wonderful. ‘Many of the 
smaller vignettes are scarcely less striking. While however we cheerfully render 
this praise to the pictorial excellence of the ‘ Guide,’ we are compelled to say of 
the letter-press descriptions that they are inflated and altogether indifferently writ- 
ten. They remind us continually of the extatics of an amateur cicerone who 
followed us around while we were beholding the Great Cataract, indicating, in 
magniloquent phrase, the ‘popular’ points of survey: ‘Here’s the place where 
I’ve hear’n a great many say, ‘ Good ’Evings! what a sight!’ or, ‘ This is the spot 
where visiters always exclaims, ‘My Gop! what a awful production o’ natur!’’ 
Save these blemishes of style, the little work before us is in all respects worthy of 
a liberal sale, which we doubt not it will receive, it being the best if not the only 
elaborate work of the kind extant. We observe some new contributions to the 
Falls-Album in its pages; among them, some lines signed ‘Morpretn,’ which 
are really very good—for a lord. Several other scraps of verse are introduced, 
however, which are of the sort that ‘neither gods nor men permit.’ 


















Henry oF OFTERDINGEN: A Romance. From the German of Novatis, (Frrzpricn Von 
HaRDENBERG.) In one volume. pp. 236. Cambridge: Joun Owen. 













In the author of this volume, says that child of genius, the German Tieck, 
‘we may alike love and admire his extensive knowledge and his philosophical 
genius as well as his poetical talents. Many of his great thoughts will yet inspire 
futurity ; and noble minds and deep thinkers will be enlightened and set on fire by 
the sparks of his spirit.’ ‘ There are few works,’ he adds, ‘in which the mind of 
the author is more clearly and purely reflected than in ‘Henry of Ofterdingen.’ 
We are told that it was natural for Novaxis ‘to regard what was most usual and 
nearest to him as full of marvels, and the strange and supernatural as the com- 
mon-place. Thus every-day surrounded him like a supernatural story, and that 
region which most men can only conceive as distant and incomprehensible, 
seemed to him like a beloved home. He resembles among late writers the sub- 
lime Dante alone, and like him sings to us an unfathomable mystical song, very 
different from that of many imitators, who think that they can assume and lay 
aside mysticism as they could a mere ornament. Therefore his romance is both 
consciously and unconsciously the representation of his own mind and fate.’ 
These ‘collateral indications’ of the character of the Romance before us are all 
we are enabled to present at the late hour at which we receive the volume. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Mr. Wasuineton Irvine’s ‘Lire anp Voyaces or Cotumsus,’— We men- 
tioned in the ‘ Gossip’ of our last number that we should take an early occasion to 
expose the true character of certain gross charges made at different times within the 
last eighteen months, by a writer in the ‘ Southern Literary Messenger,’ against the fair 
fame of Mr. WasuineTon Irvine. We say we promised to advert to these alle- 
gations ; and we owe it to our readers and to Mr. Irvine to add, that but for this 
promise we should pass these anonymous charges without a line of comment, as 
being evidently so utterly unfounded as to require no word of refutation at our 
hands. Mr. Irvine’s ‘ History of the Life and Voyages of Conumsvus’ obtained 
upon its first appearance in 1528 an elevated rank in public opinion, which it has 
continued ever since to enjoy. It has received the meed of applause from Pres- 
cott and Bancrort, and the contemporary historians of Europe, in almost every 
language. Time has ratified these judgments; and the work may now be said to 
have deservedly attained the honor of a standard in literature, not likely to be 
supplanted by another attempt upon the same subject. Nevertheless, we are now 
told, and for the first time, that its author wears the laurels which belong to another, 
and that his book is an unacknowledged reproduction of Don Martin Fernandez 
Navarrere's collection of documents relating to the voyages of CoLtumsvus; in 
short, to adopt the hard words of his accuser, that ‘he has borrowed other men’s 
commodities and sold them for his own.’ The inventor and propagator of this 
tardy calumny labors through some twenty pages of the ‘ Messenger’ to give it a 
color of truth. The first attempt is entitled ‘Navarrete on Spain,’ and begins 
with: ‘We have not at this late day taken up the work of Navarrete for the 
purpose of examining in detail the interesting materials which it contains.’ Leav- 
ing the book to review itself, he proceeds directly to the object of his malice, 
qualified with the usual hypocritical disclaimer, ‘ Nothing can be farther from our 
intention than to disparage Mr. Irnvine’s History, etc. ‘ We propose,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘merely to glance at the history of Navarrete’s production, so far as it 
bears upon our own literature.’ This ‘glance’ however is neither more nor less than 
a silent appropriation of Don Marrin’s own modest account of his labors and 
those of his associates among the archives of Spain, in collecting the various doc- 
uments contained in his first and second volumes. This the critic has translated 
and exaggerated, in order to undervalue Mr. Irvina’s researches in a similar direc- 
tion. Certain unconnected passages in the preface to his Life of Cotumsus are 
selected by our censor as the object of his ‘strictures;’ but as they merely furnish 
him with a pretext to vent his spleen against the author of that work, we have 
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only to invite such of our readers as may have encountered the papers in the 
‘ Messenger’ to turn to Mr. Irvine's preface itself, and read it attentively. This will 
unmask to every honest mind the motives of the censor, and render them intelligi- 
ble. Let the plain statements there made be compared with the charges of our 
critic, and his artifice and mystification will at once stand revealed. So far as 
plain English can make that preface understood, it conveys the idea that the Life 
of Cotumsus by Wasuineton Irvine was faithfully digested from various 
materials; first, books in various languages relating to Couumsvs, but containing 
incomplete accounts of his life and voyages; secondly, numerous valuable tracts on 
the subject, which existed only in manuscript, or in the form of letters, journals, 
and public acts. The books, etc., were accessible in public libraries at Madrid; 
the manuscripts were found, where they were known to exist, and placed at the 
author’s disposal by the liberality of their possessors. From Don Martin Navar- 
RETE he received the most obliging assistance ; various valuable and curious pieces 
of information were communicated by him. The publication of that gentleman 
contained many documents hitherto unknown, which threw additional light on the 
discovery of the new world, and which reflected great credit on the researches of 
the learned editor; but as a whole, they rather presented a mass of rich materials 
for history than a history itself. In the extensive and curious library of Mr. Ricu 
he found one of the best collections extant of Spanish colonial history, and many 
documents which he might have searched for in vain elsewhere. ‘ With these and 
other aids incidentally afforded me by my local situation, (at Madrid,) continues 
Mr. Irvine, ‘I have endeavored, to the best of my abilities, and the time I could 
allow myself, during a sojourn in a foreign country, to construct this history. I 
have diligently collated all the works that I could find relative to my subject, in 
print and manuscript, comparing them, as far as in my power, with original docu- 
ments, those sure lights of historic research, etc. ‘In the execution of this work 
I have avoided indulging in mere speculations or general reflections, except such 
as rose naturally out of the nature of the subject; preferring to give a minute and 
circumstantial narrative, omitting no particular that was characteristic of the per- 
sons, the events, or the times, and endeavoring to place every fact in such a point of 
view that the reader might perceive its merits and draw his own maxims and con- 
clusions.’* 

The reader, as we have said, who shall peruse the preface, a fair synopsis of 
which we have given above, will be enabled to detect our censor’s impudent and 
impertinent transpositions, interpolations, deductions, assumptions, and conclu- 
sions, and place him on the ‘horn’ of his own ‘dilemma;’ wishing him, as we do, 


* Tne opening chapter, ‘On the departure of CoLumsavs on his First Voyage,’ commences with 
crediting NAVARRETE’s collection for the ‘ stately prologue to his journal, setting forth the motives 
and views which led to his expedition.’* ‘ Thus,’ continues the author, ‘ are formally and explicitly 
stated by CoLumBws the objects of this extraordinary voyage. The material facts, still extant in his 
journal, will be found incorporated in the present work.’ Phen follows the ‘ Note’: * An abstract of 
the journal made by Las Geass has recently been discovered, and is published in the first volume 
of the collection of Sefior NAvARRETE. Many passages of this abstract had been inserted by Las 
Casas in his History of the Indias, and the same journal had been copiously used by FERNANDO 
Co.umBvs in the history of his father. In the present account of his voyage, the author has made 
use of the journal contained in the work of Sefior Navarrete, the manuscript history of Las 
Casas, the History of the Indias by Herrera, the life of the Admiral +! his son, the Chronicle of 
the Indias by Ovrepo, the manuscript history of Ferdinand and Isabella by ANDREZ BERNALDEZ 
curate of Los Palacios, and the Letters and Decades of the Ocean Sea, by PeTeR Maarryr ; all of 
whom, with the exception of HERRERA, were contemporaries and acquaintances of CoLumsBus. 
These are the principal authorities which have been consulted, though scattered lights have been 
obtained from other sources.’ — Invine’s ‘ CotumBus :’ Vol. I., p. 120. 


* Navarrets: ‘ Journal of the first Voyage of Coromsus:’ Vol. I. 
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‘God speed!’ And here we should be content to leave him, but that from a strict 
sense of duty we are bound to give his concluding remarks, which are somewhat 
in the form of a proclamation; viz: 


‘ Tose of our readers who are blessed with good memories will perhaps recollect that in our 
March and July numbers of 1841 we gave some little space to a review of matters connected with 
the Spanish nation. In our first essay we examined into the connection between the history of 
Columbus by Mr. WasuHtnGTon Irvine, and the great work of Don Martin FERNANDEZ NavaR- 
RETE; endeavoring, with all respect and impartiality, to strike the just balance of obligation 
between them. Unfortunately, we found ourselves compelled to lay to the charge of Mr. Invinc 
an absence of that spirit of full and frank acknowledgment which was demanded alike by his own 
reputation and the extent and value of the materials which he had pressed into his service. More 
than a year has elapsed, without any notice or refutation by Mr Irvine or his friends of the grave 
facts and conclusions which our investigation elicited and established. By all the rules then which 
govern in such cases we are bound to infer that our distinguished countryman has preferred the 
quiet disparagement of a judgment by default, to the notoriety of a verdict after a fruitless contest. 
This inference we feel ourselves at the fullest liberty todraw. Literary eminence may relieve a 
man perhaps from the necessity of caring for criticism upon his style or opinions, and such an 
immunity may be but a just reward for a life-time of labor and merit. Not so however, where the 
delicate question arises whether he has not, without fair notice, borrowed other men’s commodities, 
and sold them for his own. Good character is, in such a case, merely prima facie evidence of the 
weakest kind. The true issue is on the facts, without respect to persons ; and no man can place 
himself above responsibility on such an accusation, or meet that responsibility otherwise than by a 
defence on the actual merits.’ 


From this sentence of a judgment by default, in a cause of the critic’s own devis- 
ing, and ‘predicated upon’ offences of his own creation; delivered too in a style 
and manner ‘suggestive’ of his judicial predecessor in a certain island not much 
known in books of geography ; we must beg leave to appeal to a higher tribunal. 
The paragraph which ensues was written by Navarrete, and forms a part of his 
introduction to the third volume of his collection of documents, published after 
he had read Irvine’s Life of Corumsus: 


‘ A conspicuous proof that our collection will not be useless in the republic of letters has been 
afforded us by Mr. WasutncTon Irvine, in the ‘ History of the Life and Voyages of CurtstTOPHER 
CotumBvs,’ which he has just published, and which has met with a reception as generally favora- 
ble as it is well deserved. We stated in our (first) introduction, that we did not purpose to write 
the history of the Admiral, but merely to publish facts and materials which would enable others to 
write it with truth and correctness. i is fortunate that the first who has availed himself of our 

ublication is a scholar of judgment and erudition, already well known in his own country and in 

jurope by his previous interesting contributions to literature. Situated in Madrid; free ‘from the 
spirit of rivalry which has divided some of the nations of Europe upon the subject of CoLumBus 
and his discoveries ; with an opportunity of examining excellent books and precious manuscripts, and 
of consulting persons well versed in such matters ; having always at hand the authentic documents 
which we had just tes he has been able to give to his history the extension, impartiality, 
and correctness, which render it far superior to the narratives of any who have gone before him. 
To these advantages he has added a methodical and excellent arrangement ; a pure, elegant and 
animated style ; a notice of various personages who took part in the events with which CoLumsvus 
was connected, and an examination of various questions, in which he combines the soundest criti- 
cism with learning and good taste. Notwithstanding all this, however, we hope that Mr. Irvine 
will be induced, by a perusal of the new documents which we are publishing, and by the reflections 
consequent therefrom, to correct several of his views and opinions; which having been derived 


from sources of less purity, are still wanting in that positive exactness which is required to 
approach perfection.’ 


It might perhaps be supposed that this frank avowal of satisfaction and admira- 
tion would settle the question in dispute, and leave no room for farther objec- 
tion. Notso! The critic understands the meaning of the paragraph better than 
the writer of it; and he indulges in sundry surmises and inuendoes which are 
scarcely more contemptible in themselves than dre the inflated and ungrammatical 
passages which contain them. Precious ‘grave facts and conclusions’ these! 
Don Martin, when he wrote the ‘Introduction’ from which our quotation is 
taken, had read Irvine’s preface and Life of Corumsus: he saw in them no 
juggling promises of unperformed researches; no ‘outline of his work;’ no evi- 
dence of a translation of it, nor of its having been used as a text-book; and yet 
he saw all that our critic had seen and read. He did see in the preface ‘an 
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explicit avowal to the American public of the author’s indebtedness to his 
own work.’ He saw all the injuries which he had received from the hand of his 
friend ; and yet he expresses his satisfaction that the Life of Conumsus had ‘met 
with an acceptance as favorable as it was well deserved.’ He could not discover the 
portentous shadow impending between his work and name and oblivion; and not 
being endowed with the larcenous perceptions of his defender, he saw not his own 
commodities borrowed and sold by his friend. Undoubtedly the ‘documents’ 
which more than twenty years of devoted labor had brought to light formed a 
valuable addition to the previous stock of materials relative to the personal history 
of Cotumsus. They were not however published as ‘the life of the Admiral,’ 
but ‘to enable others to write it with truth and correctness.’ Mr. Irvine did no 
more than to avail himself of this conceded right to use them, which he enjoyed 
in common with every other historian ; and this he gratefully acknowledges in his 
preface, and by frequent citations throughout his work. Nevertheless, we owe it 
to his reputation to state, as the result of a careful examination, that all the facts 
which he actually did derive from this source, not accessible elsewhere, would 
not, collectively, fill six of the twelve hundred pages contained in his ‘Life of 
Cotumsus.’ In making this avowal, we disclaim the slightest intention of under- 
valuing the work or the fame which has justly been awarded to Mr. Irvine’s 
venerable friend and predecessor. In the introduction to the Paris edition of 
NavARRETE’s work, in 1828, the reception of Irnvine’s ‘ Life’ is mentioned, and 
the two are declared to be ‘composed upon an entirely different plan, Irvine 
having written the life and voyages of Cotumsvus, and Navarrete ‘leaving 
Cotumsus himself to relate the events of his life and the incidents of his voyage.’ 
NavVARRETE’S work is spoken of as ‘the necessary appendage of that of Wasu- 
1nGTON Irvine ;’ so that it should seem that ‘his work and name do go side by 
side’ with those of our own eminent historian. 

But ‘something too much of this,’ doubtless exclaims the reader. We are 
partly of the same opinion. Whether Mr. Irvine would deign to repel an accu- 
sation put forth to sully his integrity both as a man and a writer, or leave it to die 
a natural death, we know not. Our apology however for devoting so liberal a 
space to the subject is, that we were pledged to brush away the stingless insect 
that had lighted upon our friend’s reputation, and that wanted but the power, to 
inflict a deadly wound. How else should this malignant writer have preferred 
charges unsupported by a shadow of proof, and boast that his diatribes had been 
made to reach the press of Havana and Madrid? What save ‘measured malice’ 
could have moved him to interpose his pasteboard shield to defend one who has 
suffered no injury at the hands of Mr. Irvine, and with whom indeed, up to the 
time of his departure for Spain, Le was in the most friendly correspondence ? 
Either the unjust censor is actuated by prejudice or pique, or he is a copy of a 
character which SHaxksrere has limned to the life: 

‘ This is some fellow 
Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. ‘ He cannot flatter, he! 
An honest mind, and plain — he must speak truth : 
An’ if they take it, so; ifnot, he’s plain!’ — ; 
These kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness 
Harbor more craft and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty upright, careful observants, 
Who weigh the matter nicely.’ 

Every now and then, says a modern writer, in effect, some mischievous icono- 
clast is found endeavoring to shake a popular literary idol from its pedestal. If 
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sudden reverses in opinion are to be thus readily brought about, what author may 
feel himself secure? Where is the anchoring-ground of well-earned fame, when 
he may thus be driven from his moorings, and foundered even in harbor? Happily, 
in the present instance, the iconoclast is as impotent as he is malignant. We con- 
fess that we are heartily ashamed of such an adversary ; and we take our final leave 
of him in the belief that our readers are not less ashamed of him than ourselves. 


‘THE Dia.’ — We have this quarterly Magazine for July, and are well pleased to find it in the 
main an excellentnumber. We have first the introductory ‘ Lecture on the Times,’ delivered in 
this city last winter by the editor, Mr. Emerson, which was reported for the ‘ Tribune ’ newspaper, 
and very generally and justly commended. This is followed by an admirable article upon the 
‘ Natural History of Massachusetts.’ The writer is evidently an enthusiastic lover of Nature. All 
her sights and sounds are to him familiar things ; and all her birds, quadrupeds, fishes, are with him 
objects of quiet, accurate study. ‘ Entertainments of the past Winter’ is the title of a running com- 
mentary upon the lectures and musical and theatrical performances of Boston during the winter. 
An article upon the Anti-Bible Convention of the ‘ Friends of Universal Freedom,’ which assem- 
bled at Boston from the New-England and many of the Middle States, affords a precious picture of 
that interesting assembly of querulous doubters. It was a motley collection. ‘ A great variety of 
dialect and of costume was noticed; a great deal of confusion, eccentricity and freak appeared, as 
well as of zeal and enthusiasm. If the assembly was disorderly, it was picturesque. Mad men, 
mad women, men with beards, Dunkers, Muggletonians, Come-outers, Groaners, Agrarians, 
Seventh-day Baptists, Quakers, Abolitionists, Calvinists, Unitarians and Philosophers— all came 
successively to the top, and seized their moment, if not their hour, wherein to chide, or pray, or 
preach, or protest. The faces were a study.’ No doubt; but some of the doctrines and arguments 
against Christianity and the Bible, proclaimed and advanced by many of the speakers, were a 
greater ‘study.’ One contended that ‘ much of the Bible was false ; that to regard it with reverence 
‘ throttles the reason and hoodwinks the mind ;’ that ‘ what was spoken by some Moses, or Isaiah, 
or Jesus, or Paul, centuries ago,’ is to be received or rejected, according to the light of the present 
hour! ‘Is the Bible doing more good than evil ?—that is the question!’ We know not how these 
things may impress others, but to us they seem to the last degree revolting. No wonder that 
infidelity is increasing in New-England, and that many of the intellectual young men of her chief 
capital are seeking notoriety in new and strange paths. To such, and to those whose erratic faith 
they follow, we would commend the following death-bed monition, from the faltering lips of an Eng- 
lish gentleman of exalted rank a high muy reputation, in reply to a friend who sought to 
‘ tempt to doubt his trusting mind: 


‘T nave lived fifty years, have passed through various situations in life, and have for the most 
part kept what is enerally called good company. I have associated with kings and the com- 
panions of kings. fhave been ge nerally esteemed a fortunate man, and as you all know, have had 
< share of honor, profit, and enjoyment. I have not, as some of you know, been without my 

ictions. 

‘ But of all my pleasures and comforts, none have been so durable, satisfactory, and unalloyed, as 
those derived from religion. In all my pains and disappointments, nothing has afforded so much 
inward support as Christian consolation. Even now, at that awful moment which sooner or later 
you must all experience, when I am on the point of being called into the presence of my Maker, I 
feel that nothing but the strong assurance of a blessed Mediator and Advocate could enable me to 
bear up under the terrors of death. 

Let these thoughts, my dear friends, be never wholly absent from your minds. Whenever any 
rash man, whether a free-thinker, a reformer, or a modern philosopher, shall endeavor to shake 
your belief on these points by argument, by sneer, or by laughter, reply to them as I have frequently 
ad occasion to do. ‘ Sir, I acknowledge the strength of some of your positions, and the ingenuity 
with which you support them. I do not, I will not deny that the system to which I profess myself 
a devoted pupil has its difficulties ; but as it is the business of a Christian humbly to adore, rather 
than to call in question the unfathomable depths of Providence, let me ask if your hypothesis is ‘wholly 
free from difficulty ? 

‘But whether I am mistaken or not, is now wholly out of the question. I have made up my 
mind, and am resolved to trust my present and future salvation on Christianity. I find it replete 
with such excellent doctrines, so powerful in its effects in correcting our conduct and purifying our 
hearts, and such an unfailing support in the various and severe trials of human life, that I am 
resolved never to part from it. Under such or convictions, you have too much humanity asa 
man of feeling, and too much politeness as a well-bred gentleman, to persevere in your attempts to 
deprive me of that which I value beyond all the treasures on earth.’ 
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Gossip wiTtH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — There are few of our readers who will not 
remember a touching story by Mrs. Stcourney of a little girl who one evening, in a moment of ill 
feeling, declined to bring her ‘ poor sick mother a glass of cold water ;’ who retired to rest without 
kissing her, or bidding her good-night ; and when she awoke in the morning, found her feeble and 
long-suffering parent ‘sleeping the sleep that knows no waking.’ Next to that affecting sketch, 
which has already appeared in the KNICKERBOCKER, we place the following record of parental sor- 
row, from an Eastern correspondent. Its pathos we need not say is the touching pathos of truth: 


‘A FEW months ago I buried my eldest son, a fine manly boy of eight years of age, who had 
never had a day’s illness until that which took him hence to be here no more. His death occurred 
under circumstances peculiarly painful to me. A younger brother, the next in age to him, a deli- 
cate, sickly child from a baby, had been down for nearly a fortnight with an epidemic fever. In 
consequence of the nature of the disease, 1 used every precaution that prudence suggested to guard 
the other members of my family against it. But of this one, my eldest, I had but little fear; he was 
so rugged and so generally healthy. Still, however, I kept a vigilant eye upon him, and especially 
forbade his going into the pools and docks near his school, which he was prone to visit. 

* One evening I came home wearied with a long day’s hard labor, and vexed at some little disap- 
pointments, and found that he also had just come into the house, and that he was wet, and covered 
with dock-mud. I taxed him with disobedience, and scolded him severely — more so than I 
had ever done before; and then harshly ordered him to his bed. He opened his lips, for an excul- 
patory reply as I supposed, but I sternly checked him; when with a mute, sorrowful countenance 
and a swelling breast, he turned away and went slowly to his chamber. My heart smote me even 
at the moment, though I felt conscious of doing but a father’s duty. But how much keener did I 
feel the pang when i was informed in the course of the evening by a neighbor, that my boy had 
gone to the dock at the earnest solicitation of a younger and favorite playmate, and by the especial 
permission of his school-master, in order to recover a cap belonging to the former, which had blown 
over the wharf. Thus I learned that what I had treated with unwonted severity as a fault, was but 
the impulse of a generous nature which, forgetful of self, had hazarded perhaps life for another. It 
was but the quick prompting of that manly spirit which I had always endeavored to engraft upon 
his susceptible mind, and which, young as he was, had already manifested itself on more than one 
occasion. 

* How bitterly now did I regret my harshness, and resolve to make amends to his grieved spirit in 
the morning! Alas! that morning never came to him injealth. Before retiring for the night 
however, I crept to his low cot, and bent over him. A tear had stolen down upon his cheek, and 
rested there. I kissed it off; but he slept so sweetly and so calmly, that I did not venture to disturb 
him. The next day he awoke with a raging fever on his brain, and in forty-eight hours was no 
more! He did not know me when I was first called to his bed-side, nor at any moment afterward, 
though in silent agony I bent over him until death and darkness closed the scene. I would have 
given worlds to have whispered one kind word in his ear, and have been answered; but it was not 
permitted. Once indeed a smile, I thought of recognition, lighted up his eye, and I leaned eagerly 
forward. But it passed quickly away, and was succeeded by the cold unmeaning glare, and the 
wild tossing of the fevered limbs, that lasted till death came to Lis relief. 

‘ Every thing I now see that belonged to him reminds me of the lost one. Yesterday I found 
some rude pencil sketches which it was his delight to make for the amusement of his younger 
brother ; to-day, in rummaging an old closet I came across his boots, still covered with dock-mud 
as when he last wore them; and every morning and evening I pass the ground where his voice 
rang the merriest among his play-mates. All these things speak to me vividly of his active life ; 
but I cannot, though I often try, recall any other expression of his face than that mute, mournful one 
with which he turned from me on the night I so harshly repulsed him. Then my heart bleeds afresh. 
Oh! how careful should we all be, that in our daily conduct toward those little beings sent us by a 
kind Providence, we are not laying up for ourselves the sources of many a future bitter tear! How 
cautious, that neither by inconsiderate word or look we unjustly grieve their generous feeling ! 
And how guardedly ought we to weigh every action against its motive, lest in a moment of excite- 
ment we be led to mete out to the venial errors of the heart the punishment due only to wilful crime ! 
Alas! perhaps few parents suspect how often the sudden blow, the fierce rebuke, is answered in 
their children by the tears, not of passion, not of physical or mental pain, but of a loving but grieved 


or outraged nature !? 

WE detected the ludicrous transposition pointed out by our friend‘ C. D. L.’ in time for its cor- 
rection in three or four thousand impressions of the sheet which contained it. It was ‘ just our 
luck ’ that he of all others — the lynx-eyed hypercritic ! — should have received one of the erroneous 
issues. But, n’ importe. It was not quite so absurd as the error ‘in reversion’ made many years 
ago by a messenger who brought to the good people of Hartford, (Conn.,) the sad intelligence of the 
bursting of the boiler of the Ottver ELLswortH steamer in Long-Island Sound, off Saybrook. 
He galloped into town at the top of his horse’s speed, his eyes staring and his hair streaming in the 
wind, exclaiming at all corners, where ‘ two or three were gathered together,’ ‘ The Eliver Olsworth 
has bWiled her bu’ster! The Eliver Olsworth has biled her bu’ster down to Saybrook!’ The inimita- 
ble Hackett must have had this exclamation in his mind when he made his Yankee describe the 
difficult expulsion of the predatory pigs from his employer’s corn-field: ‘ Every single ’tarnal pun- 
kin’ took up a pig, and run through the devil as if the fence was after him!’ - - - We remark an 
extended article in the Southern ‘ Magnolia’ Magazine for June, from the pen of its new associate- 
editor, Mr. W. G. Simms, upon the little paragraph of fourteen lines in our May issue, headed 
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‘ Southern Periodicals.’ As the paragraph is honestly quoted, the comments upon it are cheerfully 
left with the readers of the itinerary periodical to which we refer. The air of the new associate is 
sufficiently magisterial, certainly ; and his elaborate effort was intended no doubt to be especially 
sarcastic. But as this is a réle which he fills very indifferently, his labor is quite lost upon us. 
There seems to be an impression on his mind that this Magazine is really opposed to Southern lite- 
rature and Southern periodicals. Our pages we trust will testify to our Southern readers that this 
is an error. We have uniformly spoken in terms of kindness of the literary publications of the 
South, including the ‘ Magnolia’ magazine itself, even down to its third and last remove ; and 
even the remarks which we made upon ‘ Sectional Literature’ some months since were com- 
mended in more than one literary journal at the South and South-west. Let the South support 
her periodicals. She owes it to herself to do so. Let Southern writers make them the me- 
dium of their contributions; for such is their duty. All this, however, as we have before 
remarked, is not incompatible with a wide and general literary intercommunion in a Republic of 
Letters. Is BLackwoop’s Magazine less a Scottish publication because a minority only of its 
writers live in the North? Or are the English magazines less English, because many of their emi- 
nent contributors are from the other side of the border? In relation to a literature exclusively sec- 
tional, we may apply the cognate remarks of a distinguished writer in a late number of the New- 
York Review ; to the effect, namely, that it really betrays an unworthy local distrust, when persons 
declaim about setting up an independent literature. It must be regarded as a device to secure an 
extrinsic and undue consideration for flimsy novels, and other of the least deserving efforts of our 
national literature. Our really eminent authors, adds the reviewer, those who have done the most 
for our literature, utterly repudiate any such appliances to help them toa reputation. Now, the 
article we are considering finds one popular Southern magazine ‘too much like the KNIcKER- 
BOCKER,’ because ‘ Northern hacks’ as well as local correspondents write for it; and it considers it 
a grievous blemish in another, that its typographical appearance resembles that of our own Maga- 
zine! Such narrow prejudices fortunately need no comment in any section, to be properly appre- 
ciated. We have but a word more. The new associate-editor of the ‘ Magnolia’ may be assured 
that what the KNICKERBOCKER may or may not say, in its notices of current publications, or on 
any literary theme, cannot be a matter of dictation from any quarter. Least of all, we may add, 
do we recognize in him a competent arbiter literarum ; his ‘ lots’ of labored romances — upon which 
Time and the silent indifference of the public, more potential than a thousand censorial voices, are 
already doing their work —to the contrary notwithstanding. - - - ‘A Fugitive Reclaimed.’ — We 
had written and sent to the printer what immediately precedes, when on accidentally taking up the 
* Magnolia,’ we found on another page of the number a paragraph bearing the introductory words, 
‘A Fugitive Reclaimed, in which was embodied the very beautiful lines that enriched our May 
* Gossip,’ commencing: 
+ My little girl sleeps on my arm all night.’ 


Mr. Smous, their author,‘ reclaims them,’ with the following among other remarks : 


‘ Hap the Editor of the ‘ KwickeRsockER’ suspected that these verses were penned, not by his widowed correspondent, 
but by the Editer of the ‘ Macnotta,’ ten years ago, we should hardly have been favored with his complimentary verdict in 
their behalf. Nay, even the ‘ widower’ who writes such ‘ touching yet sententious letters’ would have incurred some risk of a 
rap across the knuckles in place of the unctuous kindness with which he is now regarded. We reclaim our offspring ; we 
might reclaim many more who (which) find their way into the world, and with favor, not unfrequently, where they would perhaps 
lose it if their true parentage were known. We have some slight quarrel with the ‘KwicokeRBocreR,’ and had purposed 
some words, if not of weighty anger, at least of a scorn which might have produced it; but the re-appearance of these lines 
has somewhat subdued the irascible in our feelings. We forget, as we read them, the small passions and the petty strifes, not 
merely of the literary but the ordinary world, in the remembrance of the weightier woes which distress humanity. - - - He 
who has surrendered, thrice surrendered, the child of his affections to the tomb, in the first days of its freshness ; in its beauty, 
its innocence and bloom, when its voice was first beginning to be heard in the dearest and fondest prattle ; how should he glow 


with petty anger, or strive in petty conflict, or feel those yearnings of petty ambition which make the head feverish and the 
heart unjust?’ 


This is nobly and eloquently said. That the assumption with which the paragraph opens does us 
injustice we think the reader will perceive, and the writer perhaps admit. But let that pass. We 
sincerely sympathize with our bereaved contemporary, for we are ‘ acquainted with his grief.’ We 
are kindred at least in ‘ one baptism of sorrow ;’ and this touching record of his domestic affliction 
shall obliterate from our mind all remembrance of the ungracious words which reach us between 
the same covers ; nor shall we hereafter permit ourselves to peruse a line from the writer’s pen that 
may be calculated to change the kindly impressions with which we close these hurried and interpo- 
lated thoughts. - - - Inone respect we agree entirely with the writer of the article entitled ‘ Modern 
Language- Learners, now filed for insertion. One seldom hears a Frenchman ridicule the mistakes 
of an American acquiring his language, how absurd soever they may be. The same may generally 
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he said, so far at least as our observation extends, of the Italian, the Spaniard and the German. 
How rare is it, on the contrary, that one observes this courtesy on the part of Englishmen and Amer- 
icans, toward their brethren of the modern nations, who are often discouraged in their attempts to 
attain a passable pronunciation of the English tongue, by the ready laughter and ridicule of those 
who should have more consideration for their feelings. It is some palliation perhaps of the offence, 
that oftentimes the misconception or mispronunciation is so particularly ludicrous that to keep a 
‘ sober face’ passes the bounds of possibility. An instayce occurs to us in which laughter was 
certainly pardonable. A German, with a smattering of English, was drinking graciously to his 
host: ‘ Here’s your goot healt’, mit your family ;’ but his pronunciation apparently turned the 
friendly blessing into a curse ; for it sounded exactly like this: ‘ Here*s you go to hell, mit your fam- 
ily!? - . » * The Soul’s Immortality, we say it in all kindness, is too much like many discourses we 
have heard ; an attempt by elaborate reasoning to prove what both hearer and reader could not hesitate 
to admit. And to those who mourn near and dear friends, how adscititious are our correspondent’s 
consolatory ‘ arguments!’ Here the Aeart as well as the soul speaks; it exclaims, with the imagi- 
nary German philosopher: ‘O Heaven! Is the white tomb of our Loved One, who died from our 
arms, and must be left behind us there, which rises in the distance like a pale, mournfully-receding 
mile-stone, to tell how many toilsome, uncheered miles we have journeyed on alone —is it but a 
pale spectral illusion? Is not the lost Friend still mysteriously here, even as we are here, mysteri- 
ously, with Gop? Know of a truth that only the Time-shadows have perished or are perishable ; 
that the real Being of whatever was, and whatever is, and whatever will be, is even now and for 
ever!’ . - - If the writer of the lines on ‘ Turtle-Soup’ remembers our notice of Dr. HoLBRoox’s 
‘ Herpetology,’ he must perceive that it is not that we love turtle Jess but the ‘ O_p Knick’ more, that 
we decline his favor. Apropos of his theme: ‘ Is he alive ?’ inquired a little boy in our hearing the 
other day, as he gazed at a large turtle crawling in front of a restaurant, with a bill of his own fare 
on his back. ‘ Alive!’ exclaimed a fat man, who was also looking at the shell-monster with an 
expression of intense interest; ‘ sartingly, boy! He acts like a live turkle, don’the?’ ‘ Why yes, 
he acts like one,’ answered the little querist; ‘ but I didn’t know but he might be makin’ b’lieve ! ? 
Is it possible that what a friend, just returned from New Zealand, tells us can be true? He says 
that he has many a time and oft seen a fat and tender white man lying before a cannibal eating- 
house, with ‘ Soup’ in large native characters, and the hour at which he was to be served up, 
inscribed on his breast. A man, says our friend, should see a sight like this, who would properly 
appreciate the frequent deep-drawn sigh which a poor turtle heaves while lying on his back, exposed 
to the rude gaze of hungry passers-by. Christian-men too, in good corporeal condition, has our 
traveller seen in Cannibal-land, driven around the lanes of the rude villages, their limbs decorated 
with parti-colored ribands, and the hour when they were to be killed marked on their backs! 
‘ Mine Gor! vata peoples!’ - - - The‘ Solitary Mourner’ shall appear. It is a touching and evi- 
dently a life-like sketch. It reminds us moreover of an affecting scene which we once witnessed ; 
a poor woman, with a dirty bank-note and some few sbillings and pennies of ‘ change’ tied up in 
the corner of a handkerchief, hesitating at an undertaker’s in her choice between two coffins for her 
little boy, an only child ; now counting her money, with tearful eyes, to ascertain whether the more 
costly one was within her humble means; weighing with a mother’s accuracy in her sorrowful 
heart the playful wiles and endearments of her lost darling, as his claims upon her affection for the 
utmost that she could do for the final bestowment of his dear dead body! - - - Our St. Louis friend, 
in his paper on ‘ Transcendentalism, cuts down gnats with a cimeter. That the mania which he 
satirizes has had its little day, he may gather from the following extract from an article in the last 
Boston ‘ Christian Examiner’ magazine : ‘The mood of mind which lately prevailed in certain 
circles in this quarter was too absurd and extravagant to last long, and too ludicrous to do much 
harm. We never dreamed of any other conclusion to the philosophical vertigo than a speedy return 
to common sense. Accordingly we hear but little now of the enthusiastic nonsense which a twelve- 
month since resounded in many a fashionable drawing-room and round many an esthetic tea- 
table.’ - - - Weare not answered in the note of ‘ P.’ touching the article from ‘ A young American in 
Paris... -We think we smell chaffering. Has he sent it to the‘ Boston Miscellany?’ If he means 
what he hints, then we have no choice ; but are somewhat in the position of the traveller at a crowded 
inn, who having accepted the half of a narrow bed, was asked whether it ‘ made any difference 
with him which side he took ;’ to which he replied : ‘ Not the least in the world ; I don’t care which 
side I sleep.’ ‘ Very good,’ said his ‘ partner,’ as he ensconced himself between the sheets; ‘ you 
can take the under side!’ - - - Tears were upon our cheek as we read the ‘ Musings at Midnight ’ 
‘ What a sweet pleasure is that of finding one’s own thoughts and feelings set forth at large by 
another, and that other it may be an entire stranger!’ And the delight of this feeling, how is it 
enhanced by the bond of secret sympathy which it establishes; when thoughts which had often 
worked in silence within our own brain, are invested with ‘ the light of language’ by a hand which 
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we have never grasped in the warmth of friendship! It is this which ‘ makes poets the brethren of 
all mankind.’ When I gaze into the stars, says the thoughtful and eloquent TEUFELSDROCKH, they 
look down upon me as if with pity from their serene spaces, like eyes glistening with heavy tears 
over the little lot of man. Thousands of human generations, all as noisy as our own, have been 
swallowed up of Time, and there remains no wreck of them any more; yet Arcturus and Orion, 
Sirius and the Pleiades, are still shining in their courses, clear and young, as when the Shepherd 
first noted them in the plain of Shinar. ‘ What shadows we are, and what shadows we pur- 
sue!’ - - - Those of our readers who have noticed the numerous signs of ‘ Ladies’ Schools’ which 
may be encountered in the suburban streets and thoroughfares of our Atlantic cities, will find the 
following experience of a German in London, recorded by Tuomas Hoop, sufficiently amusing : 

* Sanz, I shall tell you my impressions when I am come first from Paris to London. De English ladies, I say to myself, 
must be cle most best educate women in de whole world. Dere is schools for dem every wheres —in a hole and in a corner. 
Let me take some walks in de Fauxbourgs, and what do 1 see all around myself? When I look dis way! see on a white 
house’s front a large bord, with some gilded letters, which say, ‘Seminary for Young Ladies.’ When I look dat way at a big 
red house, I see anoder bord which say, ‘ Establishment for Young Ladies,’ by Miss Someones. And when | look upata 
little house, at a little window, over a barber-shop, I read on a paper, ‘ Ladies’ School.’ Den I see ‘ Prospect House,’ and 
* Grove House,’ and de * Manor House,’ so many I cannot caJl dem names, and also all schvols for de young females. Day- 
schools besides. Yes; and in my walks always I meet some schouls of Young Ladies, eight, nine, ten times in one day, 
making dere pruomenades, two and two and two. Den I come home to my lodging’s door, and below de knocker I see 


one letter. I open it, and I find ‘ Prospectus of a Lady School.’ By and by I say to my landlady, ‘ Where is your oldest of 


daughters, which used to bring to me my breakfast?’ and she tell me, ‘ She is gone out a governess!’ Next she notice me I 


must quit my apartement. ‘* What for?’ I say ; ‘what have] done? Do I not pay you all right like a weekly man of honor?’ 


‘O certingly, Mounseer,’ she say, ‘ you area gentleman quite, and no mistakes ; but I wants my whole of my house to myself, 


for to set him up for a Lady-School.’ Noting but Lady-Schools !—and de widow of de butcher have one more over de street. 


* Bless my soul and my body !’ I say to myself, ‘ dere must be nobody borned in London except leetle girls !’ 

Tue paper on ‘ Astronomy’ from ‘ T. M. G.’ of New-Orleans was returned by mail, post-paid. 
It was only too long for an essay merely. The writer will find in a volume of* Le Glaneur,’ in a Letter 
Srom Heaven, written toa Disconsolate Husband by his Lately Deceased Wife, an embodiment of some 
of his cherished thoughts. Who doubts, the writer reasons, that the inhabitamts of the celestial regions 
feel an interest in the scenes and persons they have left behind? — that, strangers though they be to 
envy, suspicion, and fear, and a thousand vexatious emotions which troubled them on earth, they 
are yet not wholly insensible of subordinate affection? Is it not a sublime thought too, that there 
the wonders of science will be brought to light; that the geometrician and the astronomer may see 
with a naked eye, and without the mistakes to which calculation is subject, the course of comets, 
the order of the solar and planetary systems, and fathom those ‘ serene and silent spaces *’ beyond 
the dread arch of mystery that bends above us, im which they sweep their awful cycles! ‘We 
shall soon know,’ says poor Barnaby Rudge to Hugh, while awaiting a speedy death, “ we shall 
soon know now, Hugh, what makes the stars shine!’ - - - ‘A Lady-Sufferer on Domestic Servi- 
tude’ in preceding pages will arrest the attention of many house-keepers, who can speak feelingly 
on the theme which she treats so deftly. There is aterm employed in her pleasant essay, the 
establishing of ‘ a raw,’ with which all our readers thay not be familiar. It is in common use (both 
the word and the thing) among the cads and hackney-coachmen of London ; and may best be illus- 
trated by the remark of one of the former to a cockney whom he had favored with a seat on his box, 
and the temporary possession of his whip and reins. ‘The horse jogged lazily along, despite the 
repeated application of the lash by his new driver, until suddenly a very slight blow aroused the 
animal to a rapid gallop. The cad seized the reins and resumed his whip, with the significant 
remonstrance: ‘ Come, look o° ’ere!—none o’ that! I let’s nobody use that raw but myself. 
That’s for Sundays!’ - - - ‘ C.’ will pardon us, but we are not desirous of treating the subject of 
* Duelling’ at such length in these pages. Public opinion here and elsewhere is undergoing a radi- 
cal change in relation to the practice. CARLYLE indicates the popular view on this theme: ‘ With 
respect to duels, I have my own ideas. Few things in this so surprising world strike me with 
more surprise. T'wo little visual spectra of men, hovering with insecure adhesion in the midst of 
the Unfathomable, and to dissolve therein at any rate very soon, make pause at the distance of 
twelve paces asunder, whirl round, and simultaneously by the cunningest mechanism, explode 
one another into Dissolution ; and off-hand become air, and non-extant. Deuce on it, the little spit- 
fires! Ithink with old Hugo Von Trimberg: ‘ Gop must needs laugh outright, could such a thing 
be, to see his wondrous mannikins here below.’ ‘ OLp Fritz’ of Prussia had a summary process 
with offenders in this kind. ‘I permit my subjects,’ said he, ‘ to fight duels, but it is on this express 
condition, that unless one be killed, I will infallibly shoot both the combatants!’ - - - Many of 
our metropolitan readers will doubtless be desirous to know who ‘ T. B.’s ‘ Fair Inconnu’ may be. 
We are not ourselves in the secret; but the writer intimates that Mr. Cozzens, the accomplished 
host of the * American, could an’ if he would, divulge to edification. Perhaps he will. The enter- 
ing of names on the West-Point slate reminds us of poor OLLAPoD, who on landing on one occa- 
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sion with a bridal party, was stopped by the sentry with, ‘ Your name, Sir?’ ‘Name? Ah, yes; 
Scroceins,’ answered OLLapop, amidst the subdued tittering of his friends. ‘ Scroeeins!’ 
repeated the sentry; ‘Scroecins? What’s the first name?’ ‘Gries,’ was the reply; ‘ GILEs 
P !? The middle-name removed all suspicion of a hoax, and ‘ Mr. G. P. Scrocerns’ being duly 
entered, passed on with his friends. - - - The ‘ Life of Nature’ is filed for an early insertion. It is 
an admirable survey of that ‘ circle of eternal change’ which every thing around us serves to illus- 
trate. There is a passage in ‘ Sartor Resartus’ which we transcribe for the edification of our cor- 
respondent: ‘ As I rode through the Schwarzwald, I said to myself: ‘ That little fire which glows 
star-like across the dark-growing moor, where the sooty smith bends over his anvil, is it a detached, 
separated speck, cut off from the whole universe, or indissolubly joined to the whole? Thou fool! 
that smithy-fire was kindled atthe sun; it is fe’ by air that circulates from before Noah’s Deluge, 
from beyond the Dog-star. Nothing in nature was ever stranded, cast aside ; but all, were it only a 
withered leaf, works together with all; is borne forward on the bottomless shoreless flood of 
Action, and lives through perpetual metamorphoses. The withered leaf is not dead and lost; there 
are forces in it and around it, though working in an inverse order — else how could it rot? Rightly 
viewed, no meanest object is insignificant: all objects are as windows through which the philo- 
sophic eye looks into Infinitude itself’ - - - If‘ Junius’ of Baltimore stood at our elbow as we 


write, he should ‘ have a piece of our mind!’ Such a phantasmagoria of ideas ; such sonorous, 


exotic, and sesquipedalian words, upon a compound theme as simple as A. B. c., we never before 
encountered. If we had leisure, we should like to reduce his sap to a syrup, in illustration of style. 
A captain of one of our merchantmen, not finding such a foreign market as he desired, once wrote a 
letter of three foolscap-pages to his owner, a man of sense and few words, proposing this and that 
course, and asking advice as to what he should do. The reply, much to the chagrin of the long- 
winded gentleman, was: ‘ Sir; take salt, and come home!’ We hope‘ Junius’ understands’ 
the application. - - - A correspondent, very lately returned from Yucatan in Mexico, has obligingly 
furnished us with the following interesting. sketch of the ruins of Chi-Chen in that province, of 
which, with others of a similar character in the same region, there have been as yet no published 
accounts. The writer describes the ruins from personal observation, made during a prolonged stay 
among them, before they were visited by Mr. STEPHENS : 


‘ Tue ruins of Chi- Chen are situated upon a plain of many miles in circumference, nearly in the 
centre of the province, about a hundred miles from the sea, and away from all water communica- 
tion. Those which are now in the most perfect state of preservation are remarkable for their 
immense size and peculiarity of construction. ‘They comprise temples, castles and pyramids, and 
measure around their sides from two hundred to a thousand feet. ‘Their altitudes are from twenty 
to one hundred and twenty feet; a succession of terraces, constructed of small pieces of stone 
imbedded in mortar, held together by a finished wall of large hewn-stone, symmetrically propor- 
tioned and skilfully laid in the same material, which is as hard and apparently as durable as the 
stone itself. The sides of these walls invariably face the cardinal points, and the principal part is 
always to the east. The exterior walls of the buildings are formed of a fine concrete lime-stone, cut 
in parallelopipeds of nearly twelve inches in length and about four inches in breadth ; the interstices 
filled up with the same materials which are found in the terraces. The height of the buildings 
erected upon these terraces never exceeds thirty feet. They are limited to one long and narrow 
story, without windows. ‘The rooms are confined to a double range, those of the rear receiving no 
other light than by the door-ways The roof of the interior is an acute-angle arch, formed by the 
edges of the square flat stone of which it is composed ; and being bevelled, terminates by a layer of 
the like material. This arch supports a level roof, finished with a hard composition and surrounded 
with a balustrade forming an angular projection, and at the top presenting a beautiful finish. The 
floors are covered in a like manner with the composition before mentioned, and show marks of 
wear. The exterior walls rise perpendicularly, generally to one half the height, where there are 
entablatures. Above these, and in some instances beneath them, are compartments filled with hiero- 
glyphics, figures and sculptured work in bas-relief, over a diamond lattice or ground-work, inter- 
spersed with chaste and unique borders of the most skilful and elaborate workmanship. 

‘ The door-ways are nearly a square of about seven feet, somewhat resembling the Egyptian 
style in their proportions. The sides consist of large pieces of hewn stone. In some instances the 
lintels are composed of the same, with hieroglyphics and lines carved upon them. Stone rings and 
holes at the sides of the door-ways render it evident that doors once swung upon them. Zuporti- 
wood was used for lintels and thwart-beams, some of which are still in good preservation, with 
lines of carving upon their surfaces. ‘The walls show no marks of plaster; the inner surface how- 
ever has a coat of stucco, upon which colors are laid in fresco, of which sky-blue and light green 
are the most prominent. Figures of Indian characters can also be faintly traced upon the walls. 
Columns, capitals and plinths, with many other evidences of large and splendid edifices, are found 
scattered over the immense plain. Portions of two pillars now remain at the eastern end of an 
edifice which occupies a space of ground nearly as large as that of Trinity Church-yard. Specula- 
tion upon the origin of these ruins I leave to others. The subject is one that should excite the deep- 
est interest in the minds of Americans. It is as yet wrapped in profound mystery, which it will 
doubtless require many years of laborious research to unfold.’ 


‘ Gotham, from my Garret- Window, is a capital thing. Most certainly it is ‘ fit for our pages.’ 
Looking down upon a great city was always a favorite recreation with us, as many a lofty house- 
top and tower and steeple could bear witness. ‘ What a tide of thought is poured in upon you, 
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when you feel that each one dwelling you are looking at is a home ; humble it may be, and poor, 
and neglected, and unnoted, but breathing from its walls a blessing ; some little nook, whither one 
or haply several poor human hearts fondly turn for shelter and repose!’ A writer in a late English 


Magazine dons the cap of AsMoprvs, and draws this ‘picture in little’ of human life in the 
Great Metropolis : 


‘ Aw infant Roscius makes its first appearance on the World’s stage at the precise moment when, on the opposite side of the 
way,a veteran who for seventy-six years has acted in that great and complicated drama called ‘ Life ’ is taking his final leave of 
the audience ; his death-watch accompanied by the tinkling of a young lady’s piano, which is faintly heard from a room in the 
adjoining house! The wailings of a family suddenly plunged into irretrievable ruin are drowned in the rattle of the carriages 
which throng to congratulate their next-door neighbors upon their unexpected accession to a fortune! After a hasty courtship, 
a happy couple are joined in wedlock for so long as they both shall live ; while within sound of the marriage-bells an elopement 
is deliberately contriving! The hands of the clock indicate the same second of time when Captain St. Orville and Lady 
Grace, who are ‘ formed for each other,’ are vowing eternal constancy and affection; when Mr. Johnson and Miss Jones, who 
for a similar reason are similarly occupied ; and when Sir Frederick Roverly and his Jady (who were also ‘ formed for each 
other’) are, on account of incompatibility of temper and mutual dislike, within a twelvemonth of their happy union delightedly 
signing articles of separation —the only actin which they ever cordially agreed! Bill Dixon has just given the finishing- 
touch to his love-suit to Sally Greene, by declaring that he never could consider a man ‘as sich’ who would dare to raise his 


hand againsta woman. At the same instant Bob Waters, who before marriage had used to declare himself‘ entirely of that 
, 
ere opinion, and no mistake,’ is beating his wife !’ 


© The Mystery of Life’ contains many charming thoughts. The first six lines of the fifth stanza are 
beautiful exceedingly. Butin comparison with what succeeds, how much more exquisite and 
truthful are the following lines from a poem entitled ‘ Life,’ which we take from a new volume just 
put forth by Mr. Bryant. After a noble apostrophe to the life of Nature, that fills with joy the little 
one that leaps and shouts by his side, the poet exclaims: 


‘An! must thy mighty breath, that wakes ‘ Well, I have had my turn, have been 
Insect and bird, and fiower and tree, Raised from the darkness of the clod, 
From the low-trodden dust, and makes And for a glorious moment seen 
Their daily gladness, pass from me ? The brightnese of the skirts of God ; 
* Pass, pulse by pulse, till o’er the ground * And knew the light within my breast, 
These limbs, uow strong, shall creep with pain, Though wavering oftentimes and dim, 
And this fair world of sight and sound The power, the will, that never rest, 
Seem fading into night again? P And cannot die, were all from him. 
‘The things, oh Lirz ! thou qnickenest, all * Dear child ! I know that thou wilt grieve 
Strive upward toward the broad bright sky ; To see me taken frum thy love, 
Upward and outward, and they fall Wilt seek my grave at Sabbath eve, 
Back to earth’s bosom when they die. And weep, and scatter flowers above. 
* All that have borne the touch of death, * Thy little heart will soon be healed, 
All that shall live, lie mingled there, And being shall be bliss, till thou 
Beneath that veil of bloom and breath, « To younger forms of life must yield 
That living zone ’twixt earth and air. The place thou fill’st with beauty now. 
* There lies my chamber dark and still ; * When we descend to dust agafn, 
. The atoms trampled by my feet Where will the final dwelling be 
There wait, to take the place I fill Of Thought, and all its memories then, 
In the sweet air and sunshine sweet. My love for thee, and thine for me?’ 


Many and many time has ‘the little prattler at our knee’ as we write, awakened within our heart 
such emotions as these. So too did another little flower, early transplanted to the paradise of Gop. 
‘ Oye loved ones, that already sleep in the noiseless Bed of Rest, yet a little while and we shall all 
meet there, and our Mother’s bosom will screen us all!’ - - - The main incident recorded in 
* Looking for Board’ is not original. How silly it is, as in relating a story, to claim a knowledge of 
the ‘ actual parties!’ Our readers, some of them at least, will certainly remember the story of the 
invalid, who while engaged in procuring lodgings at a watering place in some ‘ Vale of Health,’ 
observed to the hostess that her house pleased him, and seemed altogether in good condition, except 
that the balusters and the plaster along the stair-case were much bruised and defaced. ‘I know it,’ 
said the landlady, with unguarded frankness ; ‘ but the fact is I’ve had them places repaired so 
often, that I’m sick and tired of the expense, trouble and dirt. You see, it’s done carrying coffins 
up and down stairs. The undertaker’s men are so careless, that it ’s no use to have it mended, for 
just as like as not I shall have it to do again in another fortnight!’ 

WE regret that we have not space to refer to an extended obituary notice of Dr. James Marsu, 
an eminent scholar and gentleman of Vermont, recently deceased, which was published in a late 
number of the ‘ New World.’ It is an affectionate and well-written tribute from his pupil, J. H. Ray- 
MOND, Esq., associate editor of the ‘ Tribune’ journal, and does equal honor to the writer’s heart 
and pen. - - - We may be in error, but we do not admit the principle advanced by‘ P. S. R.’ 
in his rude remonstrance. We say with Mr. YELLowp usu: ‘ You think your small beear as 
good as most men’s. We brew and we love our own tap — amen; but the p’int atwixt us is, this 
steupid, absudd way of crying out because others don’t like it too. The wuld don’t judge your 
wucks by your criticle rules, but their own.’ Now, the London footman only confirms Dr. Joun- 
son’s sound remark to Madame D*ArsBLay on the same subject: ‘ There are three distinct kinds of 
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judges upon authors and productions. The first are those who know no rules, but pronounce 
entirely from their natural tastes and feelings; the second are those who know and judge by rules; 
the third are those who know but are above the rules. ‘These last are those whom you should wish 
to satisfy. Next to them rate the natural judges: but ever despise those opinions that are formed by 
the rules.’ - - - An ambitious newspaper ‘down east,’ which copies the twattlement of ‘ Crazy 
NEAL’ against OLD Knick., comes to us with a black line drawn around the name of its editor, 
that we may know who it is that has ‘ written himself down an ass’ in endorsing for another. Very 
amusing ; particularly as we have before us a two-column ‘ babblement ’ from the pen of the same 
‘CooL,’ written when the KNICKERBOCKER, although under its present editorial direction, had not 
one half its present reputation ; before an omnibus or hotel or restaurant or ice-cart had assumed its 
popular cognomen ; before Irvine, Cooper, Bryant, and others of their high class had made it the 
medium of their regular or frequent contributions. Then one article was ‘ very good,’ and a second 
contained ‘ rich thoughts well put together ;’ a third was ‘ very beautiful — very ; far better than the 
prose of Irvine’s Sketch-Book!’ This thing was ‘beautiful and spirited,’ and that was ‘ excel- 
lent;’ but good as both were, ‘the Editor’s table was better!’ etc. Now, however, ‘ nous avons 
changé tout cela!’ Howbeit, we were as indifferent to praise as we are to censure from sucha 
source. When in addition to the substantial proofs of the regard in which our work is held by the 
public, we turn to the high opinions recorded in its favor by such gentlemen as Governor EVERETT, 
Wasuincton Irvine, Dickens, PavLpinc, BuLwer, Judge Cuaruron, Dr. Dick of Scotland, 
and the like, and by the entire press of this country, we really cannot help smiling at the harmless 
attempts of one or two would-be contributors to ruffle the composure of old Drepricu. To save 
our compound-detractors the useless trouble of attempting to weave a monthly web about his 
fair fame, we so far depart from our uniform custom as to admit to our pages for the first and only 
time one of the two or three hundred kindred notices that appear monthly of our work: 


‘THE KNICKERBOCKER. — We have not especially noticed this Magazine for June, although it is 
promptly eee and full, as it usually is, of rich and various literary attractions. The truth is, 
the work hardly requires our good word. It has established a character during the progress of its 
twenty volumes and under its present able direction, to which our commendation, however cordial, 
could add but little. We have rarely seen a Magazine so unanimously and universally po ular. 
We opened for example, a day or two since, two leading newspapers, the very antipodes a poo 
other as to their section of the country — the one from Massachusetts and the other from South Car- 
olina —in which there happened to be notices for the present month. The Boston Post spoke of it 
as a ‘most agreeable camte, without any thing objectionable in the matter or style of a single arti- 
cle,’ and added: ‘ The KNICKERBOCKER is now by far the best written and most entertaining peri- 
odical published in this country. We are perfectly serious in this. It is more what it pretends to be 
than any of its neighbors.’ The‘ South Carolinian’ said of the same issue: ‘ We do but repeat an 
oft-told tale when we speak of the excellence of this valuable Magazine. The KnicKERROCKER 
stands at the very summit of our periodical literature. Itis an honor to our country, and deserves 
its liberal support.’ 

‘ The tributes to the merits of the KNICKERBOCKER, so general and so unanimous in this country 
are not uncommon in Great Britain. The London Times, Examiner, Morning Post, Atheneum, al 
Literary Gazette, as well as the Edinburgh journals, have praised it in the most cordial terms ; and 
a gentleman of a neighboring city showed us, a few days since, a letter from Sir E>warp Lytron 
Butwer, in which, after thanking his American correspondent for sending him some books, and 
among them several numbers of the KNICKERBOCKER, he says: ‘I am not so unacquainted with 
American literature as to be unaware of the high station which the KNICKERBOCKER enjoys. I 
have often been delighted with the various and graceful intellect it displays. Some of its writers 
are no less renowned in our country than distinguished in their own.’— New York ‘ Courier and 
Enquirer.” 


Ovr Bridgeport (Conn.) correspondent will find in the ‘ Gossip’ of the KnicKERBOCKER for 
March his opinions of the ‘ Learned Blacksmith’s theory of ‘ Uniform Genius’ briefly but forcibly 
expressed by ‘J. E.? The truth is, that Mr. Burkitt is a Hobdbyhorsian upon the theory that all 
men are capable of attaining to a kindred intellectual perfection. But this is a greaterror. A dif- 
ference exists in different individuals ; they are no more equal than a bushel of potatoes, and all the 
colleges in Christendom can’t make them so. - - - * Canvassing for Popular Works’ contains more 
truth than poetry. The ‘July Tour’ of the Ci-devant ‘ Merchant’ along the wharves, and the sights, 
sounds, and smells that he encountered, reminded us of Hoop’s pleasant catalogue of similar 
annoyances : 
¢ reeling with scents of butter, cheese, and gammons, 

Tea, coffee, sugar, pickles, rosin, wax, 

Hides, tallow, Sauk. -matting, hemp and flax ; 

Salt cod, red herring, shad, and pickled salmons, 

Nuts, oranges, and ‘lemons ; : 

Each’ pungent spice and aromatic gum, 

Gas, pepper, bar-soap, brandy, gin and rum ; 

Bark, assafetida, squills, vitriol, hops, 

In short, all whiffs and sniffs, and puffs and snufis, 

From meals, minerals, and dyewood stnifis, 

Fruits, victual, drink, solidities or slops, 


In flasks, casks, bales, trucks, wagons, taverns, shops, 
Boats, lighters, cellars, wharfs, and warehouse-tops.’ 
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‘ P.’s © Reminiscences’ are ambitious in style and feeble in execution. There is a great inconti- 
nence of trope, but the application is in almost every instance most bizarre and unnatural. The 
passage beginning ‘ From this time forward, like the young oak girdled and scathed,’ is sheer 
nonsense Its grammar however is quite as pellucid as that of several of the sentences in the arti- 
cles of Mr. Invine’s Southern critic, elsewhere noticed ; as the following, forexample: ‘ The labo- 
rious student stands upon the shore of the stream of life, with his own bark fast moored, while 
Health and Pleasure lift the sails of theirs and glide down away from them !? - - - The‘ Ode on 
Croton Water’ has humor, but the writer’s Pegasus must be spavined. There is poetry, however, 
in the thought of the wonders that Croton-water is destined to produce. What a ‘ sight of smells’ 
‘ frinstans,’ it will abolish in our streets!’ We shall look at the lines once more, and try to like 
them well enough to insert them. - - - We respectfully decline the article on ‘ American Criticism.’ 
There is a vast deal of cant and twattle afloat on this subject, and it is not our purpose to increase 
the amount. Now and then we hear, from those who are ‘ nothing if not critical,’ that ‘ the Knick- 
ERBOCKER should assume a higher, deeper tone in its criticisms, and then it would leave nothing to 
be desired ; that bold, honest, savage critiques are much needed,’ and so forth. If we happen to be 
favored with a plan of general criticism, it is in some such vague terms as DicKkENs’s theatrical 
manager described the ‘ unities of the drama ;’ there must be a ‘ general oneness, a light and shade, 
a breadth and depth, and a universal prevalence of high-toned perception,’ and the like. Now, we 
are quite content, in despite of all this advice, to put forth our estimate of a work in a plain way ; 
asking no farther deference to our opinions than the reader’s own good judgment may dictate. We 
hold with WasuINncTon Irvine, in one of his papers in the KNICKERBOCKER, that it is ‘ very ques- 
tionable whether our national literature is sufficiently advanced to bear an excess of criticism ; and 
whether it would not thrive better, if allowed to spring up, for some time longer, in the freshness 
and vigor of native vegetation. When the worthy Judge CovtTer, of Virginia, opened court for 
the first time in one of the upper counties, he was for enforcing all the rules and regulations that had 
grown into use in the old, long-settled counties. ‘ This is all very well,’ said a shrewd old farmer; 
‘ but let me tell you, Judge CouLTER, you set your coulter too deep for a new soil.’ For my part, I 
doubt whether either writer or reader is benefited by what is commonly called criticism. The for- 
mer is rendered cautious and distrustful ; he fears to give way to those kindling emotions, and brave 
sallies of thought, which bear him up to excellence ; the latter is made fastidious and cynical ; or 
rather he surrenders his own independent taste and judgment, and learns to like and dislike at second 
hand. He comes to fear to express a frank opinion about any new work, and to relish it honestly 
and heartily, lest he should be convicted of bad taste; and hence he is led to hedge his opinions, 
as a gambier his bets, leaving an opening te retract and retreat, and qualify and neutralize every 
unguarded expression of delight, until his very praise declines into a faintness that is damning. 
Were every one, on the contrary, to judge for himself, and speak his mind frankly and fearlessly, 
we should have more true criticism than at present.’ That these just views of Mr. IRvING are con- 
firmed by the public at large, the times give abundant proof. - - - The ‘reason why,’ friend 
‘ K.’, that we have not ‘ noticed the ‘ Remains of the gifted Lucy Hooper,’ is, that through some 
inadvertence we have never received the ‘ beautiful volume.’ - - - ‘ The Quod Correspondence’ will 
close with our next number. Its interest has increased in a regular convergence to the dénouement ; 
and it has been wMely and justly admired. The publishers of the KNICKERBOCKER have in press, 
in a very beautiful volume, the exciting story of ‘THe AtTToRNEY,’ for which a copy-right, as it 
appeared, has been secured. It will be published in September. - - - We are compelled to post- 
pone the comprehensive and interesting paper upon ‘ Domestic Architecture’ until our next number. 
For similar reasons, we are also obliged to delay the publication of ‘M.S. C.’*s brief article on 
‘ The Arts. - - - By the merest oversight, the second part of the interesting story of ‘ The Hermit of 
Cetara’ was omitted from the present issue. It will appearin our next. - - - The following articles 
are filed for insertion: ‘ Musings at Midnight;’ ‘Time’s Warning, by ‘ C. W.’; ‘ Bull-Finches, a 
Sporting Sketch,’ by ‘ The (veritable) Man in the Claret-colored Coat;’ ‘ The Lily and the Rose,’ 
from the German; ‘ The Failure,’ by the author of ‘A Marriage of Convenience ;’ ‘ Luis de 
Camoéns ;’ ‘ The Birth of the Morning;’ ‘The Fratricide’s Death,’ by the ‘ Opium-Eater in 
America ;’ ‘ Lines to the Memory of a Friend,’ by Miss M. E. Ler, South-Carolina; ‘ Notes of 
Life in Hayti,’ Number Nine ; ‘ The Sisters,’ by ‘H. M. G.’; ‘ Lake Champlain,’ by ‘ H. B.’; 
‘ VANDERLYN’s Ariadne,’ by H. T. Tuckerman; and‘ The Tribute,’ by Aticta JaNE Sparrow, 
etc., etc. ‘ Father-Land’ awaits the writer’s order at the publication-office The ‘ Auction- 
Sketches’ bide their time for some department of Maca, as a whole or in parts. Where is our 
old friend and much-missed favorite,‘ Fléneur?’ Pray make answer, and ‘ Return again, Flaneur! ’ 
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‘IMPROPRIETY OF CAPITAL PuNISHMENTS.’ — This is the title of a ‘ Report of a Committee on 
Dr. CuyLer’s Sermon, ‘ The Law of Gop with Respect to Murder,’ a pamphlet which we have 
not yet seen. If the committee will take up a late work of the Rev. Mr. CHEEVEk upon this 
important theme, and reply to his pregnant arguments against the abolition of capital punishment, 
we shall be happy to notice the effort as it may deserve. In the present instance however we think 
it quite possible that the Committee have Dr. CuyLer ‘on the hip,’ by reason of the fact that in the 
passage, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man shall his blood be shed,’ the translator has put the 
verb ‘ shall be shed’ in the potential mood, while in the original it is found in the indicative; the 
Hebrew words at the present day standing thus: ‘ Shophaich dam haadam baadam damo ishap- 
hech” (‘Oh! dem! dem!’) All our readers will perceive from this ‘ popular view’ of the subject, 
that ‘ shophaich’ has a clear relation to the words ‘ man’ and ‘ beast.’ We could make this even 
more apparent than itis if we had the ’Ebrew types. The error is Scumrpt’s, who should have 
been more careful. As toa discharge of ‘ the Noakic canon,’ we consider that entirely out of the ques- 
tion. It never would answer in the world. Murder we fear is coming to be regarded more as a 
misdemeanor than as a crime. This we consider a dangerous whim of that many-headed monster 
the Public. Some severe penalty should attach to homicide, by reason of its pernicious tendency ; 
* for if once a man indulges himself in a murder, very soon he comes to think little of robbing; and 
from robbing he comes next to drinking and Sabbath-breaking, and from that to incivility and pro- 
crastination. Once begin upon this downward path, and one never knows where he is to stop. 
Many a man has dated his ruin from some murder or other, that perhaps he thought very little of at 
the time !? 

























NortH-AMERICAN Revizew.— The ‘ North-American’ for the July quarter, although not a 
remarkably various is yet a very good number. We have found leisure to peruse four of the eight 
articles with attention, and to glance cursorily through the remainder. ‘ HORacE WALPOLE and 
his Times,’ the first paper, is an excellent one; and the Philadelphia publishers are deservedly 
commended for reproducing it in a handsome garb for American readers. We agree cordially with 
the reviewer, that ‘ if the booksellers of Philadelphia would more frequently substitute works of this 
kind in the room of cloudy metaphysics and fictitious histories of rogues and scoundrels, more dan- 
gerous than the real ones, they would do a great benefit to society.’ ‘ The English in Afghanistan’ 
will be read just now with increased interest. It is replete with authentic information touching the 
course and progress of the English in India, and is written with clearness and spirit. A long and 
discriminating review of LoNGFELLow’s charming ‘ Ballads and other Poems’ succeeds; and 
another of ‘ Recent English Poetry,’ in which there is a poem by Sir Francis Hastines Doy.Lz, 
entitled‘ The Spanish Mother,’ that is of itself worth a year’s subscription to the Review. The 
other papers are upon ‘ International Copy-right,’ ‘The Zincali, or Gipseys,’) CLEAVELAND’s 
Voyages, and ‘ Life of Peter VAN ScHaack.’ 


















Mora TaLes For THE Younc.— Mr. Cuaries G- Morrison, at the publication-office of the 
KNICKERBOCKER, has recently issued, in connection with Mr. W1tt1am M. Morrison of Wash- 
ington, D. C., a useful and attractive volume, entitled ‘ Education, Moral and Religious; or 
Familiar Illustrations of the Importance of industry, sobriety, economy, kindness, benevolence, 
knowledge and piety: for Children and Youth. Translated from the French, by Rev. C. NEweEtt, 
U.S. Navy.’ The work, ‘ originally written in Italian by the excellent Ca#sar CANTU, is a trans- 
lation from the French of Madame Tas‘u.’ ‘* The popularity of Cantu, and the success which his 
little work has attained,’ says Madame Tastv, ‘have induced me to make it known in France.’ 
We are glad that Mr. NEw t has seen fit to confirm, in the minds of his readers, the just judgment 
of the French translator; for the inculcations of the work are well calculated to improve the 
morals, manners, and tempers of the rising generation of American youth. The dedication to a 
distinguished lady of South Carolina, we are forced to add, is in bad taste. The ‘ blarney’ pro- 
trudes to the extent of ‘ a feet’ or more. 














‘Sarnt Patrick anpD THE IRtsH.,— An Oration pronounced before the Hibernian Provident 
Society of New-Haven, by Wittram E. Rosrnson, A. B., late a graduate of ‘ good Old Yale,’ 
has been laid before us. The occasion of its delivery was St. Patrick’s Day in the morning ; which, 
beside this excellent Address, was enlivened by two admirable songs from the pen of PERcIVAL, 
and another from that of the orator. We have read Mr. Rospinson’s oral performance with much 
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pleasure. He has endeavored, and we think with success, to render justice to his countrymen, 


whose degradation for nearly seven centuries through unjust government and national persecution 
he has depicted in colors not more glowing than true. If we have any fault to find, it is with that 
portion of the address which compares the Irish adopted citizens with our own American sons of 
the soil; but even in this the failing will be deemed, at least by his countrymen in the land of their 
adoption, ‘ to lean to virtue’s side,’ as indeed it does. 


‘THE Cuicora, OR MessENGER OF THE Sovtu,’ two numbers of which are before us, already 
fully justify the predictions of its excellence which, after reading its prospectus, we ventured to put 
forth in our May issue. It is various, entertaining, well edited, and beautifully executed. The 
allusion to the name of the work is very felicitous : 


‘Cu1coR4’ is a term of Indian origin ; and, from its similarity of sound to the first notes of the mock-bird, the name was 
applied to that wondrous minstrel of imitative harmony. With a poetical appropriateness of meaning, this name of the bird 
was given to the country in which it was found; and hence the entire region from Maryland to the Capes of Florida, assumed 
that euphonious appellation. As the Chicora, or mock-bird, is one of those daring minstrels, whose chief pleasure is to elicit 
harmony out of the most various and discordant notes of others, we have thought the name not unfit fur a paper, which pro- 
fesses to do the same in the departments of science and art. Like that beautiful bird, our paper comes forth, when the season 
as yet permits it to appear, as a mere fledgling. The success and harmony of its notes will much depend upon the nurture it 
receives. Though young, however, it is promised a vigorous and healthy growth; and as the ne warmth of our 
Southern sun increases, its strength shall also advance, its wings grow strong, and with plumage rich and graceful, it shall 
visit, in its sportive flight, every portion of our land. Mocking the noisy din of the busy mart and bustling city, or over the 
furrowed field, whistling away the ploughboy’s care, or amid the tangled passages ot the lone woods, beside the trickling 
streamlets, under the sweet echuing trees, catching the rich harmonies of nature, or where the multitudinous melody of the 
waters in eloquent grandeur speaks the language of many tongues — over the North, the East, and West, it shall wing its 
way, and in blithesome mimicry return with notes, whose sofiness shall improve under the influence of our Southern clime. 


The Editors acknowledge liberal assistance from the North, which does not prove that they are 
the less animated by a true Southern feeling. They promise not to ‘ permit their love of literary 
independence to run too far ahead of that respect for the common taste, which, after all, is most 


generally correct and true.’ Again we cordially wish ‘ THe Cuicora’ abundant success. 







‘ Granam’s MaGazine.’— Rev. Rurus W. Griswo.p, a gentleman of fine taste and acknow- 
ledged talents, has assumed the charge of this excellent periodical. We learn from ‘The Tribune’ that 
the new Editor ‘ dispenses at once with ‘ fashion-plates’ and the services of such writers as INGRa- 
HaM, Harry CAVENDISH, et id genus omne ; and that he has secured contributions from three or 
four of our own eminent correspondents, Cooper, Bryant, LONGFELLOW, and others. The 
announcement of the Proprietor that Mr. Dickens, before leaving this country, ‘ pledged himself to 
write for‘ Granam’s Magazine, if for any periodical in America,’ may be misunderstood Mr. 
Dickens must have excepted the KNICKERBOCKER, to which he is pledged, and to which, so soon 
as he shall become settled at home, he will contribute. We wish our contemporary that success 
which the high merits of his work must needs command. 


TENNyYsON’s PorMs. — Rarely has a neater work been issued from the American press than the 
‘ Poems of ALFRED TENNYSON,’ recently reproduced with great faithfulness from the English 
copy, by Mr. Witit1am D. TickNnor, Boston. We receive the volumes at so late an hour as to 
leave us only time to announce their publication, and to commend them to the hearts and affections 
of ourreaders. We ourselves have read them with admiration, not unmixed with tears. A pathos 
sweet and winning, a melody of versification almost faultless, and a quiet love of nature, are the 
chief characteristics of the poems which we have found leisure to peruse. We shall hope to be 
enabled to render the volumes more elaborate justice hereafter. 





Tue Drama.— There is literally nothing to record in this department. The Park has closed, and 
its last stars, (of greater and lesser magnitude,) ELssLerR, Mrs. Firzwitiiam, and BucksTone, 
have gone home. NrsBio’s GARDEN still continues undiminished its large and various attractions. 
The Rave ts have drawn crowded houses during the month: their diverting performances occa- 
sionally alternating with short farces, in which CaIpPENDALE, a most admirable performer and an 
excellent manager, and our old favorite, T. PLactpE, have come off ‘ with the honors’ of pleased 
audiences. The walks and other accessories of the Gardens are in the best possible taste. Mr. 
NrsBLo deserves the liberal patronage he receives. At the Bowery the Monster Pavt has filled 
thousands with ‘ terrific surprise!’ Think of four horses tugging with their whole strength at an 
actor, and ‘ for his benefit? too! Not more strange than true! 







DEFERRED Notices. — The ‘ Western Literary Journal,’ of Buffalo, (N. Y.); ‘ Little Coin, Much 
Care,’ by Mary Howitt; and ‘ The Fountain and other Poems,’ by WiLL1amM CuLLEN Bryant, 
reached us at too late an hour for adequate notice in the present number. 
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